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INTEODUCTION. 



The incidents upon which the following narrative 
is founded, are to be found in Mr. James's travels in 
Russia, where they are thus related: — ^**We were in- 
terested extremely, by the appearance of two Spanish 
children among those we saw at the Foundling Hospital, 
at Moscow. Their father was supposed to be a chap- 
lain, accompanying the Spanish forces employed in the 
French service, during the late invasion of Russia. He 
died at Moscow; and their mother, who had been 
delivered of an infant during their stay, fearing to 
hazard the vengeance of the inhabitants in their return 
to the city, endeavoured, with her little family, to accom- 
pany the retreating army. Her strength seems to have 
been very unequal to the attempt ; and when they last 
saw her, she was lying on the road-side, unable to 
proceed — ^her body quite exhausted, and her mind, (as 
might be gathered from their description,) in a complete 
state of delirium. The daughter, though only eleven 
years of age, took charge of her brother, and also of 
her infant sister, whom she carried upon her back for 
many leagues. This little party followed the troops 
during all the severity of the weather, without any 
other provisions than the scraps of offal, or horse-flesh. 
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which the half-starved soldiers could spare them from 
their meals. After many escapes, they at last reached 
Krasnoi ; but diu'ing the action which took place there, 
they were frightened by the appearance of a squadron 
of Cossacks, and fled to conceal themselves in the 
forest ; here they remained two days without food, till 
they were found by a Russian soldier, crawling as well 
as their little strength would permit, along the snow. 
Their feet were entirely bare, and being seized by the 
frost, had become useless; their language was not 
understood; and had they even been skilled in the 
Russian tongue, their voices feeble, and inarticulate, 
could have availed them nothing. Their appearance 
however, was sufficient in this country to proclaim their 
situation, and procure them commiseration. The Grand 
Duke Constantino happened to fall in with them soon 
after their discovery by the soldier, and ordered them 
to be well taken care of — finally, giving them a place 
in this asylum. Their countenances were intelligent, 
and they were said to possess some talent. We may 
hope that the singular story of the first part of their 
lives, will be followed by a more happy career in the 
land that ha» adopted them." 

The reader will perceive that in some places, particu- 
larly in the early part of the narrative, I have deviated 
from the account given by Mr. James, because it is inten- 
ded for the amusement and instruction of the young, to 
whom the parentage, real or supposed, of these children 
might present an unpleasant example of immorality. I 
have then given them a pastoral education in the Pyre- 
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nean mountains, and have represented them as the off- I 

spring of virtuous wedded love. To make the tale more I 

complete, I filled up the outline, by marrying one of the i 

female orphans to her preserver. For the history of the | 

disastrous campaign in Russia, I am indebted to various , 

celebrated French authors ; from Dumas, I have taken 
the description of the Grand Duke Constantino. 

In selecting the history of these Spanish orphans, for 
this little work, I have been influenced by the wish of 
presenting to the eyes of the young, — the all-sufficient 
Providence of God. Nothing could be more dreadful 
than the situation of these children, yet ; though thousands 
and tens of thousands, fell around them, they were won- 
derftdly preserved, and had a home and new country 
provided for them. The unprincipled ambition of Na- 
poleon and his final fall, presents its striking moral to 
those whose parents or relatives, remember these events 
of modem times, to which, indeed, ancient history offers 
no parallel. In the patriotism of Count Rostopchin, we 
see what a disinterested man may do for his country ; 
while in the retreat of the French army and its dreadful 
sufferings, we behold the consequences that arose from 
the desire of acquiring universal empire, at the expense 
of the lives of human beings. To make these truths 
more apparent to those whose minds, are now forming 
for the future, is the object of these impresuming pages. 
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SPANISH CONSCRIPT'S FAMILY. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE MOUNTAIN HOME. 



^' Domestic happiness thou only bliss 

" Of Paradise itat has survived the fall.'* — cow pee. 



The boundless ambition of Napoleon, unsa- 
tisfied by the success of his military career, — 
success that in modem times has no parallel, — 
still lured him forward with the hope of the 
conquest of Europe, and if that could be achieved 
with the subjugation of the world. 

In 1812, England and Kussia alone opposed a 
bulwark to his power. The nayal superiority 
of England rendered a successful invasion im- 
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possible; therefore he planned his celebrated, 
expedition against the northern empire, where 
his colossal power was destined to find a grave. 
As France alone could not famish troops for 
his armies, the conscription became general in 
all those countries into which his conquests had 
extended. These allies also ftimished him with 
troops and equipments. The conscription re- 
sembles, in some respects, our own leries of the 
militia, with this essential difference ; that the 
conscript becomes a soldier, and is engaged to 
serve in foreign wars, while the militia-man is 
only called upon to defend his own country, a 
duty that every citizen is bound to fulfil. We 
may readily imagiue the general indignation 
this new conscription excited in those countries, 
where the inhabitants had struggled hard for 
liberty and had been but lately subdued. In 
Germany, Prussia, and the Tyrol, the new 
recruits murmured loudly at the moral wrong 
that forced them into an unholy warfare against^ 
a brave people struggling for their independence. 
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In that part of Spain still occupied by the 
annies of Napoleon, the oppressive levy filled up 
the measure of the national hatred against the 
French, and was remembered with interest in 
the day of reckoning, — ^that fearful day of 
vengeance, then not distant^ when the injured 
Spaniard would in his turn, cross the Pyrenees 
to rush down upon the fertile plains of France, 
carrying war and desolation with him. 

Many Spaniards, who had shrunk from sharing 
the patriotic struggle, in which their gallant 
countrymen were then engaged, found them- 
selves compelled to serve in the tar northern 
war, without a motive that could justify, or a 
feeling that could console them. Among these 
victims, the Spanish shepherd, Pedro Alvez, 
found himself speedily enrolled. 

Accustomed from childhood to tend a flock 
of merino sheep, upon the northern ridge of 
the Gatalonian Pyrenees, Pedro's disposition 
seemed to combiue the gentleness of his fleecy 
charge, with the courage and fidelity of the dog, 

b2 
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who shared his toils and dangers. Never had 
his powerful arm been raised against a fellow- 
creature, though its prowess had ofiten been 
exercised upon the bear and the wolf. The bold 
free spirit of the Catalan, from the time of the 
Bomans to our own day, found no entrance in 
his placid bosom — ^patient under injury, and 
unaccustomed to return evil for evil, but rather 
good, even the invasion of his native country 
could not rouse him to fierce activity. Isolated 
by his pastoral habits fix>m the stirring scenes 
of life, he refused to join the guerrilla bands of 
Catalonia, withstood the upbraidings, entreaties 
and scornful reproaches of his brothers and 
cousins, and contented himself with removing his 
famUy and flock to a higher ridge of the Pyre* 
nees, where he hoped to remain unmolested by 
the horrors that devastated the plains and vallies 
below. So ably were his plans laid, that the 
French soldiers would sooner have sought among 
these wilds the eagle's nest, than the shepherd 
^d his merinos. Surrounded by his flock, wd 
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dwelling with his beloved wife and children, 
Pedro thought little of the war at his feet, while 
loye and peace were the companions of his rocky 
home. In his affection for his wife and children, 
deep and devoted as it was, there was something 
of selfishness; for the sufierings of his countrymen 
could not wring his bosom while they were safe. 
Sometimes the sound of the destroying cannon 
would reach his mountain dwelling, and turning 
to his wife, he would calmly say, " They are fight- 
ing below, my Blanca, but thou art safe— yes, 
thou and our children are safe with me. The 
French will never find us among the fastnesses 
of these hills; we are well provided with pro- 
visions ; my rifle will fiimish us with game, as 
well as keep the wolf and bear away ; the sheep 
are healthy ; the dogs brave and faithful ; God 
I trust is with us, and we are very happy." Then 
Pedro would draw his frightened children closer 
to the bosom into which they had stolen for 
shelter, and kissing Teresa and Carlos tenderly 
soothed their fears with fond caresses. 
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Thus while thedomesticvirtaes filled the breast 
of Pedro, the love of country, that pure and 
ennobling principle, found no entrance there ; and 
while the bold Gatalonian peasantry were speadr 
ing their richest Uood in the defence of their 
native land, and even his pastoral brethren 
abandoned their flocks to repel the human inun- 
dation that poured down through the passes ofthe 
Pyrenees, he lent no arm to save his country. 
That arm was bold and strong that guided the 
mountain flock; the eye, keen as an eaglets, took 
an unerring aim, and sorely did tlie savage beast 
that menaced the fold, rue the sharp ringing of 
his rifle, that ever found a true and deadly mark. 
Having described the character and. habits of 
the shepherd, let us now look at his flodk. 

The merino sheep, whose wool forms an exten- 
sive article }n Spanish commerce, deserves a 
minute description, as its habits difierfirom those 
of other countries, nature having fitted it f6r it 
southern climate and elevated pastures. The 
breed takes its name from the Sierra Morena, 
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because the fine-woolled sheep of the two Castiles 
pass the winter on that mountain where the 
climate is milder. The Fj^enean sheep of 
Catatonia is hardy, and merely takes a lower 
ridge of mountain pasture in winter, though, 
like the migrating merino, it is never folded at 
night. On the contrary, the coarse-wooUed 
Spanish sheep is always sheltered and housed, 
genei^y in the vicinity of large manufacturing 
towns. 

As Pedro was a €atalonian shepherd, I shall 
confine myself to the description of the particu- 
lar race of which he had the chaise, and the 
range of pasture upon which it feeds. " Th£: 
Annals of Agriculture," has given so 
minute and graphic an account of the Catalo- 
lonian merino that I shall transcribe it at 
length: — 

'^ On the northern ridge of the Gatalonian 
Pyrenees, bearing to the west, are the pastures of 
€be Spanish flocks. This ridge is not, howeve]^, 
the whole; there are two other mountains quite 
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in a difierent situation, and the sheep trayel from 
one to the other aa the pasturage is short or 
plentiful. I examined the soil of these mountain 
pastures, and found it, in general, stony, what in 
the west of England would be called a stone- 
brash, with some mixture of loam, and in a few 
places a little peaty. The plants are many of 
them untouched by the sheep : many ferns, nar- 
cissus, and yiolets, butbumet f Potmtim Sangtm- 
orba) and the narrow-leaved plantain (^Ptonto^gro 
lanceolata^) were eaten, as we may suppose, close. 
I looked for trefoils, but found scarcely any ; it 
was yery apparent, that soil and peculiarity of 
herbage had little to do in rendering these 
heights proper for sheep. Here the tops of the 
mountains, unlike those of England, were very 
dry. Now a great range of dry land, let the 
plants be what they may, will always suit sheep. 
The flock is brought every night to one spot, 
which is situated at the end of a valley, on a 
river, near the port or passage of Picada. It is 
a level spot sheltered from wind. The soil is 
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eight or nine inches thick with old dung,* the 
place is not enclosed, but, fix>m the freedom firom 
wood all around, it seems to be chosen partly for 
safety from bears and wolves. Near it, is a very 
large stone, or rather a rock, fallen from the 
mountain. This the shepherds have taken for a 
shelter, and built a hut against it. Their beds are 
sheep skins, and then the door so low that they 
crawl in. I saw no place for fire, but they have 
it, since they dress here the flesh of their sheep, 
and in the night sometimes keep off the bears by 
whirling fire-brands, four of them belonging to 
the flock lie here. I viewed their flock very care^- 
fully, and by means of our guide and interpreter, 
made some enquiries of the shepherds, which they 
answered readily and civilly. A Spaniard of 
V«iasque, a city in the Pyrenees, gives six-hun* 
dred French livres (the livre is 11^. English) per 



* Agricnltare is at a low ebb in Spain, or this valuable 
deposit of manure would be employed in top-dressings for 
pastures, and other uses, instead of remaining idle. 
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year for the pastorage of this flock of two thoiisand 
sheep. In the winter he sends them into the 
lower parts of Catalonia, a journey of twelve or 
thirteen days, and when the snow is melted in 
the spring, they are conducted back again. They 
are the whole year kept in motion, moving firom 
place to place, haying a great range of pastore. 
They are always in the open air, and never taste 
of any food but what they can find on the hills. 
Four shepherds, and from foor to six Spanish 
dogs, have the care of this flock: thedogsinFranod 
are called the Pyrenees breed; they are black and 
white, of the size of a large wolf, and have a large 
head and neck : they wear large collars armed 
with iron spikes. No wolf can stand against 
them, but bears are more potent adversaries : if 
a bear can reach a tree, he is safe firom them : he 
rises upon his hind legs with his back to the tiee, 
and sets the dogs at defiance. In the night, the 
shepherds rely upon these canine guardians for 
the defence of the flocks ; but if they hear them 
bark, they are ready with their fire-arms, as a 
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dog rarely barks unless a bear is at hand. I am 
surprised to find that these dogs are only fed 
irith bread and milk. The head shepherd is paid 
one hundred and twenty livres per year wages, 
and bread ; the others eighty liyres and bread. 
Their food is milk and bread, ex^sept the flesh ol 
sudi sheep and lambs as accident gives them. 
The head shepherd keeps on the mountain top, 
or on an elevated spot, from whence he can better 
see around while the flock traverses the declivi^ 
ties. In doing this, the sheep are exposed to 
great danger in places that are stony; for by 
walking among the rocks, they move the stones, 
whii^ rolling down the hills, often kill them. 
Yet we saw how alert they were to shun such 
stones, and how cautiously <m theur guard to 
avoid them. 

I examined the sheep attentively. They are in 
general polled, but some have horns, which in the 
rams twine backwards behind the ears aiid pro* 
ject half a circle fcHward; the ewes* horns turn 
also behind the ears, but do not project ; the legs 
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white or reddish; speckled &ees, some white 
some reddish ; they would weigh &om fifteen to 
eighteen pomids the quarter. A few black sheep 
among them, some with a very little tuft of wool 
On the forehead ; some had long tails, some short. 
On the whole they resemble the Southdown 
breed ; their shape is yery good, round ribs and 
flat straight backs. One of the shepherds caught 
a ram, that I might examine the wool, which I 
found waB yery thick and good, of the carding 
sort. The fleece on his back weighed about 
eight English pounds, but the ayerage quantity 
is about four or fiye. This ram had the wool of 
the back part of his neck tied close, and the upper 
tuft tied a second time by way of ornament ; nor 
do they eyer shear this part of the fleece for this 
reason. 

A circumstance that cannot be too much com- 
mended, is the extreme docility the shepherds 
accustom them to. When I desired the shepherd 
to catch one of his rams, I supposed he would do 
it with his crook, or probably not be able to do it 
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at all, bnt he walked into the flock and singling 
out a ram and a goat, bade them follow him, which 
they did immediately, and he talked to them while 
they were obeying him. holding out his hand as if 
to giye them something. Sy this method he 
brought me the ram, which I caught and held 
without difficulty. This description reminds us 
forcibly of the beautiful parable of the Good 
Shepherd in the New Testament. " He calleth 
his own sheep by name, and leadeth them out, 
and when he putteth forth his own sheep, he 
goeth before them, and the sheep follow him for 
they know his yoice." The same custom is obser- 
ved by travellers in Palestine to this day. There 
is a curious historical circumstance relating to this 
breed, for it appears by contemporary historians 
that the Gotswold sheep is descended from some 
that were brought from Spain by Eleanor of 
Castile ; and thjEit the wool was so improved in 
quality by the climate, that in the time of Henry 
the Seventh, a flock of Cotswold sheep was given 
to Ferdinand the Seventh, to improve the native 
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stocky and it is oonjectured, that the present 
Spanish merino is descended from this breed. 
George the Third, like a truly patriot king, culti* 
vated agriculture, and becoming sensible of the 
value of the merino in giving fineness to the 
British wools, obtained a flock, which were 
quickly dispersed through the kingdom. They 
have also been introduced into Australia with 
good effect." 

Having thus minutely described the habits 
and qualities of the flock, we will now proceed to 
observe those of the shepherd and his family. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE CHILDREN'S PERIL.— THE CONSCRIPTION. 



^ Strange that men 



Creatures so frail, so soon, alas to die 

Should have the power, the will to make this world 

A burden and a curse 
To him who never wronged them " — bogebs. 



As Pedro Alvez was a master shepherd, he 
was in easy circumstances, and was also a 
better educated peasant than most of his 
- countrymen. He could read and write, cast 
accounts sufficiently well to reckon with the 
monks of Lerida, who owned his flock, was well 
conversant with his business, and could play the 
guitar and dance the fandango exceedingly well. 
Blanca, his wife, was sensible, amiable, and 
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pretty ; his daughter Teresa vas a lively girl of 
eleyen years, and Carlos was about seyen. Teresa 
was capable of assisting her parents in many 
little domestic matters in the day-time, while in 
the evenings she learned to read and write of her 
father, or sew of her mother. Milking the goats, 
making cheeses, and churning butter, were arts 
she was acquiring of Blanca ; but, truth to say, 
the little Catalan girl loved better to roam at 
large upon the mountains, than to pursue) the 
more feminine emplo3rinents I have enumerated ; 
and once or twice her love of adventure had like 
to have cost her dear. The Pyrenean chain 
abounds in wonders, and though the young Teresa 
did not behold them like a naturalist, she was 
an artless unsophisticated child of nature, with a 
"lively imagination, warm feelings, and an eye 
and heart equally alive to the beauties of the 
mountain scenery. 

Then she was healthy, active, hardy, and fear-^ 
less — inured alike to cold and heat, and almost 
masculine in her out-door habits, though feminine 
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in a kind and compassionate bosom. Her^s was 
a cbeerfdl happy temperament, and even Blanca, 
who by no means approved of her disposition to 
wander about the hills, could not chide her long, 
for tears seemed such strange guests in her 
laughing eyes, and yet were so quickly excited, 
that the matter often ended in the fugitive 
remaining unpunished. Sometimes she had been 
led out of the way by the chase of the Pyrenean 
squirrel, or she had been searching for chesnuts, 
or the sight of a gay-plumed stranger bird had 
lured her lower down the mountain ridge or 
further up, as the matter might be. Pedro, who 
was a cautious man, often trembled for his 
daughter's safety, more particularly, as it was 
not impossible that she might fall in with some 
of those bodies of French troops that were con- 
tinually crossing the Pyrenees, for though the 
Catalans were loyal to a man, and a great part 
of Catalonia was occupied by the British allies of 
•Spain, still the human inundation poured into 
that province, which was the continual theatre 

c 
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of war. The rest of the shepherds became gue- 
rillas and Pedro was often lefb alone to manage 
his great flock as he could. Though no patriot, 
Pedro was a kind man, a faithful and tender hus- 
band, a fond father, and a good Christian. His 
flock willingly followed him from height to 
height, and every individual sheep came to him 
when called by name ; the noble dogs guarded 
them from the attacks of the wolf and bear, but 
were never employed as in England, — in getting 
the flock together ; they were black and white, 
about the size of a wolf, and were each armed 
with a collar studded with iron spikes. These 
creatures, gentle as the timid animals they 
guarded, were fed with bread and milk, all their 
ferocity being reserved for the wild beasts with 
whom they had nightly combats. Often were 
the young family of the shepherd safely conveyed 
from precipice to precipice, upon the backs of 
these dogs ; RoUo, the finest of these animals, 
had formed the strongest attachment to the 
little son of his master. Even before Carlos 
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could walk, he was aecustomed to cling to the 
coat of his canine friend for support, and the 
traveller who entered the Pyrenean rallies^ 
wondered at the courage of the infant, and the 
docility and affection displayed by the powerful 
auimal. 

Breathing the pure air of the mountains, 
surrounded by the most magnificent scenery in 
nature, the mountain children grew bold, strong, 
and venturous. Attended by Rollo, bearing Carlos 
upon his back, Teresa would wander in search 
of wild flowers, from cliff to cliff, sometimes dis- 
covering one of those wondrous basins, encircled 
by walls of granite, within whose enclosures 
bloomed many lovely plants of brilliant blue and 
sweetest scents. There mid the shattered wreck 
of another world, the Spanish girl would sit 
weaving garlands for herself, her brother, and 
the faithful EoUo, wondering if other steps had 
ever trodden this fairy land of beauty. These 
enclosures are formed by the fall of vast blocks 
of granite, bringing with them in their descent, 

c2 
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from the rocks above, the soil and herbage into 
the little valley ; the shelter the lofty wall affords 
encourages the growth of Alpine flowers, the 
birds and winds bring other species, upon their 
wings as it were, and a choice garden soon 
springs up, which, watered by the springs and 
rivulets, blooms a little Eden in the wilds. How 
happy the discovery of one of these gardens made 
Teresa, no child could enjoy life more than she 
did, as she bounded along the rugged mountain 
path, trusting to RoUo's sagacity for finding her 
way home. The dog was never at fault on such 
occasions, and when Blanca came out of the hut 
to meet her children and give them the noon- 
meal, she set bread and milk before RoUo first, 
and kissed the faithful guardian of her young 
family. Then the little maiden would relate her 
morning adventure, display her floral treasures, 
and entreat her fond mother to visit the garden 
in the wilderness 

Blanca, pleased that her children were pleased, 
^ould promise tp do ^ on some future day, and 
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when she too beheld the lovely spot, her pious mind 
would glow with axioring love towards that 
mighty Creator, who bade the Pyrenean moun- 
tains arise and condescended to adorn their rug- 
ged dells with beauty. She named the spot the 
the garden of Gethsamene, and seating herself 
by the children, related the touching history of 
their Saviour's passion, and bade them remember 
him. How sweet are the lessons of piety from 
maternal lips; how gently did they sink like 
dew into the hearts of these Spanish children, 
preparing them for the trials, the sorrows, the 
dangers of the unknown future. Oh ! little did 
they think as they gambolled by that mother's 
side, in what inclement clime they were destined 
to leave her, or in what distant European capital 
they were to find a home. Crowned with flow- 
ers, and breathing now the summer wind of the 
sweet south, playfdl as lambs, and as un- 
conscious too of evil these young and innocent 
victims of Napoleon's insatiable ambition, at 
present, enjoyed the gifts of that Providence, 
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upon whose bounty they were daily pension- 
ers. 

Sometimes the wanderings of Teresa and her 
brother were attended with some peril, once she 
had nearly slipped fix)m the height of a precipice, 
and once Carlos had rolled unhurt, down a steep 
hill into the deep green vaUey beneath, where he 
might have remained till now, if Eollo had not 
caught him by the collar of his gaberdine, and 
brought him with much toil, to the aflFrighted 
Teresa, who had made the adjacent rocks and 
Tallies, ring with her cries ; yielding to the feel- 
ings of the moment, the mountain children had 
kneeled down, to thank the Lord, who had made 
Rollo the instrument of Carlos' preservation. 

Another adventure, still more perilous, befel 
them, and had the useful effect of restraining 
their wanderings within the bounds of prudence. 
One day they arose with the early dawn, and 
taking a basket of provisions with them, resolved 
to explore the new range of mountainous scenery 
to which the flocks had been lately shifted. They 
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paid a pa^ising visit to their father, caressed his 
prettiest lambs, and promised him to bring home 
some partridges' eggs to mend the evening meal 
with an omelette, he bade them to be careful and 
not venture beyond the sound of the tinkle of 
the bells, that were suspended about the ram's 
necks. They promised, and light as the moun- 
tain goats, bounded along the heights till huge 
rocks shut out the sight of Diego and his flocks, 
and the sound of the bells grew fainter, till again 
brought back upon the ear, by one of the nume- 
rous mountain echoes. Among the vallies of 
green herbage, they found the partridges' nests, 
and having emptied the basket of provisions, 
filled it with the eggs. Rollo now warned them 
to return, by sundry barks and bounds, but the 
children disregarded his signs, till the appearance 
of clouds rolling down from above, made them 
wish they had attended to the suggestions of 
their four-footed friend. Accustomed to these 
tempests, the children knew it would be impossi- 
ble at present, to return, so they looked about 
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for a cleft in the rocks, into which they might 
creep for shelter from the coming storm. They 
soon discoyered a sort of cave, which they fear- 
lessly entered followed by BoUo, who began 
growling in a very formidable manner, elevating 
the curls of his neck till they formed a sort of 
savage ruff, his eyes sparkling at the same time 
with fury. Teresa heard a soft low breathing in 
a comer of the cave, and directing her eyes 
towards the spot whence the sound proceeded, saw 
two soft looking black creatures, lying on some 
moss fast asleep. Bones were strewn on the 
floor, — ^the children had taken shelter in the den 
of a she-bear. The fearlessness of her character, 
aided by some female curiosity, kept Teresa by 
the side of the cubs, wasting the precious time in 
caressing them, she ought to have spent in flight. 
" How pretty are these little black bears, how 
I should like to bring them up with bread and 
milk ; look, Carlos," said she, restraining RoUo's 
approaches with difficulty" do you think between 
us, we can carry them home." 
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" They are too heavy, Teresa, and if the bear 
should come home, — look at these bones, — ah, 
come away, — I am a&aid, indeed I am, — ^that the 
mother will find us here, and eat us up." 

" She will not come yet, see, I can lift the 
heaviest, how the dear pretty thing growls, — 
come, take this, we will not mind the storm, but 
hasten home with our prize. Here Carlos, here 
is your's, quick, quick." 

Carlos drew back in terror, and Rollo darting 
forward, in spite of Teresa's efibrts, decided the 
fate of both the cubs in a moment, by strangling 
them without mercy. 

" Naughty, naughty Rollo," cried Teresa, as 
the huge dog gambolled round her, " why have 
you killed my pretty bear-cubs. Well, we will 
go now, for it will be a bad job to stay for the 
bear. Come Carlos, come Rollo," — but Rollo 
elevated his shaggy head, and displaying his for- 
midable teeth, assumed an attitude of defence ; a 
low deep muttering sound made Carlos draw 
nearer to his sister." " Silly boy, it is the thun- 
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der," said Teresa, but the fierce angry bark of 
Hollo, instantly convinced her of her error, and 
her cheek grew pale, as she clasped her brother to 
her bosom, and with white lips exclaimed, " The 
bear, the bear," as the enraged mother of the 
cubs appeared in the entrance of the cave. 

The children gave themselves up for lost, — 
they did not scream, they did not attempt to fly. 
Poor Teresa lifted up her heart in agony to Him 
who alone could help her, casting from time to 
time, her afirighted eyes upon her champion. 
Well and valiantly did Rollo meet the furious 
attack of the bereaved mother of the cubs ; who, 
raising herself upon her hind legs, clasped him 
tightly within her monstrous paws ; RoUo's iron 
spiked collar, would not suffer the furious beast 
to retain her hold, and they rolled together on 
the rugged floor of the cavern, which was now 
dyed with blood. So terrible grew the combat, 
that Teresa no longer dared to look on, but shut- 
ting her eyes, clasped her young brother tighter 
to her bosom, with the sad conviction, that she 
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had brought him by her rashness, to a horrid 
death. Her feelings finally overpowered her, 
and she sunk down in a state of insensibility, in 
which condition she remained a considerable time. 
She was awakened from her long trance, by the 
awful roll of the thunder, the crashing of the 
rocks, and the wild roar of the mountain torrents, 
as they swept down the mountain ridge with 
resistless force. She opened her eyes, EoUo lay 
bleeding and panting near her ; the bear covered 
with wounds, had dragged herself towards her 
cubs to die, and with maternal love, regardless 
of the agonies of death, was licking her slaugh- 
tered young. Teresa audibly blessed God for her 
preservation, and if a tear filled her eyes, as she 
looked upon the moving picture before her, it 
arose from the pure deep sources of feminine 
feeling. 

Carlos was still within her arms, the child had 
actually sobbed himself to sleep ; Teresa gently 
laid him down on the rugged floor of the cavern, 
while she bestowed a thousand caresses upon her 
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brave defender. RoUo feebly returned her en- 
dearments, he was wounded in many places; 
Teresa feared he would never leave the cave alive ^ 
and then, she thought. " If the bear should re- 
cover, how dreadful still their fate might be." 
The poor bear had however, received a mortal 
wound, a dull film was over her eyes, her huge 
limbs fluttered, and she fell dead upon her cubs. 
Fain would Teresa have left the grim trio in pos- 
sesion of their rocky sepulchre, but the awful 
raging of the storm kept her prisoner, and she 
sat between Carlos and poor RoUo, audibly pray- 
ing for help yet fearing that her triab would 
never have an end. Gradually the tempest sub- 
sided, the clouds rolled away, and the beams of 
the sun, again gilded the magnificent mountain 
scenery, and the distant barking of the dogs, 
told the Spanish girl, that her father was search- 
ing for his lost children among these wild soli- 
tudes. She knew the instinct of the animals 
would lead them to the cave, which she did not 
intend to leave for fear of losing the skins of the 
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she-bear and her cubs. In a little while, her 
father, attended by his dogs, and another shep- 
herd, entered the cavern and beheld with wonder, 
the scene its arena displayed. With hearts full 
of gratitude and love the whole party quitted the 
den. Teresa and Carlos bearing the dead cubs, 
Diego carrying the faithful EoUo on his should- 
ers, and the stranger dragging the bear. Thus 
loaded, their progress was extremely slow, and it 
was night before they reached the hut of Blanca, 
whom they found in an agony of doubt and 
anxiety. The tender mother clasped her children 
to her bosom, unconscious that any other peril 
had assailed them beside the storm, what were 
her feelings, when she learned their fearful jeopar- 
dy. " Ah my children, my children," said she, 
" never forget Him who hath delivered ye from 
the paw of the bear. He, who hath had mercy 
on you now, will preserve ye in all future dan- 
gers. Put your trust in Him." 

The children never forgot the words of their 
pious mpthej", they often had occasion to remem- 
ber them in days of deeper peril. 
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It was some weeks before BoUo could crawl 
aboaty but Blonca dressed his wounds with her 
own hands, and fed him on broth, made of his ene- 
my the bear. The flesh of the ursine family proved 
delicious, and their skins made warm coverlids 
for the beds. Teresa gaining experience by her 
late adventure, discontinued her wanderings, and 
applied herself to domestic employments, till she 
was old enough to take care of her father's goats, 
which were his own property; the flocks he 
tended belonging to the superior of a neigh* 
bouring convent. She was now near twelve 
years of age, and possessed a fine healthy con- 
stitution, united to an excellent understanding. 
The strong mind of her mother was tempered 
with the patience and gentleness of her father. 
The Catalonian girl was tall of her age, and 
very comely ; nor did the sun look upon a mer- 
rier lighter-hearted maiden. 

The struggle for Spanish liberty continued, 
and still the boundless ambition of the French 
Emperor, sent forth new armies to deluge the par 
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triot land with human blood. Pedro andhisfomily 
often watched the march of these foreign myrmi- 
dons, and when a prayer was uttered by Blanca, or 
sorrowful words that bespoke her sympathy with 
her countrymen, " Ah ! woe, woe, to poor Spain," 
he would still embrace her, saying as he did so, 
" But thou art safe my beloved, safe with me, in 
the wild fastnesses of these impregnable hills." 

Blanca sighed as she felt that Pedro's arm was 
wanted for Spain at this crisis ; but she feared 
the mildness of his temper, would not suit the 
life of a guerrilla. She loved him, and she did 
not urge him to leave her, and the children. 

The ambition of Napoleon as we have seen, had 
found a new object, he was about to attempt the 
conquest of Russia; and the conscription was 
raised in every province he had subjugated, to 
fiimish troops for the expedition. 

Pedro, who took care of the flocks belonging 
to the monastery of Lerida, ventured thither in 
search of hands, to assist him in shearing the 
sheep, as well as to obtain from his employers, 
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some money to famish his family with food 
and clothing. On his way he unfortunately fell 
in with a French detachment, by which he was 
immediately captured. 

Pedro pleaded that he had never borne arms 
against the French, entreating the commander 
of the troop, to permit him to return to his wife 
and children, and peacefol occupations in the 
mountains." 

" I cannot do so," replied tho Captain, 
" because our great Emperor wants soldiers to 
serve in the army. Indeed I cannot be so much 
your enemy as to coinply with your request, for 
your fortune is as good m made. You are a 
fine-looking fellow, and in the hot war, the im- 
perial army will shortly be engaged in, you 
are just as likely to get a marshal's baton as a 
bullet." 

The bitter tears that rolled down the cheek of 
the Catalonian shepherd, excited the indignation 
of the soldiers. — " Captain, you will never be 
able to make a soldier of this poor coward" cried 
the Serjeant, contemptuously. 
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" I am no coward," retorted the Catalan, with 
more spirit than his captors supposed him capa- 
ble of displaying. « I have fought with the bear 
and the wolf when gaunt with famine, and felt 
no fear, though the idea of serving against my 
countrymen, and leaving my wife and children, 
makes a woman of me;" and again the truant 
tears bedimmed his manly cheeks. 

The Serjeant had a wife and family in France, 
whom he loved, and he was touched with the 
grief of the captive.—" Perhaps the Captain will 
allow you to take your chance of the lot, and 
wiU not force you to be a conscript against your 
will. At Barcelona, whither we are going, you 
may try your luck, that is, if Monsieur le Capi- 

taine consents." 
" Yes, yes, the poor fellow shall have a fair 

trial, and if he is drawn, he can write to his wife 

to join him." 

A ray of hope gladdened the dejected Catalan, 
but it lasted only for a moment, and then faded 
away into deeper darkness than before. Like a 



D 
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yictiixiy he accoiiq>aiiied the detachment to Bar- 
celona ; and entering the town-hall, felt certain 
of his doom before the fatal lot was drawn. His 
forebodings were verified, and the only thing 
that softened the blow was, the assoranoe that 
he would not be compelled to serve against his 
country. 

Pedro's unnerved and trembling hand could 
hardly perform the necessary task of writing to 
his wife. Among those young men, who had 
escaped a military life in the Emperor's service, 
he found a relation of his own, and Diego Gar- 
vos, promised to convey his last farewell to 
Blanca and his children. 

*' My Blanca," the blotted and irregular lines 
began, ''will never see her poor spouse again ; he i 

has been drawn for a conscript, and will in a few 
days leave Spain for ever. Never, — ^never, shall 
. I see thee, or pretty Teresa, and playful Carlos 
again. The sheep must find another shepherd, 
the dogs another master, — Oh ! that I had fought 
for my country, and died for her and thee, my 

I 
I 
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beloyed ; God has punished my indifference to 
the sufferings of my native land, by permitting 
me to fall into the hands of the French. Yes, 
they have made me a soldier, — ^a slaye. I am to 
be led into France, and from thence to Russia ; 
never, never to return to Catalonia. May the 
saints take thee into their holy keeping — ^thee, 
and our children. — ^Farewell, my Blanca, farewell 
for ever! 

Thy miserable husband, 

Pedro Alvez. 

P. S. My kinsman, Diego Garvos, has pro- 
mised to convey this safely to thee : — ^Alas ! what 
is to become of thee I know not. My stipend is 
still due, for the robbers have not got that, so 
thou wilt not be utterly destitute. 

Could I but look on thy dear face, and the 
sweet faces of my children, once more, I should 
be willing to lie down and die the next moment ; 
but it may not be. 

d2 




CHAPTER III. 

THE MEETING ON THE MOUNTAIN EOAD. 



-" Nearer we drew 



And lo ! a woman, young and delicate. 
Wrapt in a russet cloak from head to foo^ 
Her eyes cast down, her cheek upon her hand. 
In deepest thought " — kooees. 

The new conscript remained at Barcelona some 
days, scarcely eating or sleeping* vastfid alike by 
grief and sickness. His altered appfe«mice made 
the Serjeant think that the recruit wo^axdly 
leave the frontier alive. The-surgeon, hj^^ever, 
pronounced his malady to be of the paind, not of 
the body; and said that new scenes, and the 
stirring incidents of a miUtary life, wouldrestore 
the poor home.sick shepherd, when once he 
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should haye quitted his native land. In that 
fine athletic form, those vigorous muscles, those 
nerves braced so. tightly by the mountain air, 
he saw power to strive against suffering, to resist 
sickness ; and strength, if not cut off by the acci- 
dents of life, to endure to old age. Jean Dubois, 
the Serjeant, possessed a feeling heart ; he, too, 
was a husband and £ELther, and though the open 
manifestations of those tender affections these 
beloved objects inspired, appeared to him un- 
manly, he more than once entreated Captain 
Beauville to let the poor fellow go, with an ear- 
nestness and familiarity, unknown in any com- 
pany in any other army. Beauville was his first 
cousin, and had risen from the ranks. Dubois 
expected to be an officer himself soon, and had a 
marshal's baton in perspective ; thus neither birth 
nor education separated the commissioned from 
the non-commissioned officers, as in England. 
The history of the world shows us, that it is not 
good for uneducated men to attain to a height 
of power — ^power which is only obtained by brutal 
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force and energy. The imperial crown of Rome 
was sold by her soldiery; Turkey rec^iyed her 
BOYcreigns from the janisBries ; Rttaaia from the 
Strelitzs ; and the destinies of France at that 
time were ruled by a military despotism, — the 
worst kind of goTcmment that can exist in any 
country. 

To the compassionate entreaties of Dubois the 
captain replied,i— 

^ That Spaniard is a fine handsome fellow, and 
will do us credit-^I do not mean to part with 
him.'' 

^ He is breaking his heart Captain, for his wife 
and children ; yes, he is pining himself to death 
for them." 

Nonsense ; he will find another wife and chil- 
dren, — ^besides, he may take them with him if he 
likes." 

^^ He may send for them, then, mon capitaine 1 *' 
continued the kind Serjeant. 

" Yes, if he can get one of his rascally country- 
men to carry his message ; but his wife will never 
be such a fool as to come." 
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Serjeant Dubak thought otherwise; he had 
witnessed in the course of the Peninsula war 
much devotion on the part of the Spanish women 
for their husbands, and he ran with his good news 
to cheer tb^ broken spirits of the husband and 
&ther. 

He found Pedro Alyez a lonely man in the 
midst of a crowd of French soldiers, fix>m whom 
language, country, habits, and early associations, 
entirely separated him. Dubois, who spoke Span- 
ish, and eyen the Basque, with fluency, (having 
acquired them during the campaigns of the Pen- 
insula, though accompanied with the ringing ac- 
centuation of his own tongue,) approached his cap- 
tive saying, "Cheer up, old soldier, and do not 
break thy heart about thy wife and thy little 
ones, for Monsieur le Gapitaine permits thee to 
send for them." 

The bright colouring of hope returned to the 
sallow cheek of the Spanish conscript ; his eye 
brightened ; he stretched out his arms, as if to 
enfold these dear objects of his affections. He 
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seemed for a moment another man; but the ex- 
citement was of momentary continuance, the 
gloom a^^ain oyershadowed his features, and he 
became the statue of melancholy he was before. 

" What ails thee, man," cried the serjeant, who 
now began to think that his new recruit was 
going mad in real earnest. 

" Do you think I will drag my wife and chil- 
dren into the perils of war, or to perish, perhaps, 
more lingeringly among the snows of the far 
north ?-^Man, I will die first." 

" To die there ? — No, no, Signer don Spaniard, 
we shall all be captains, and our wives and 
daughters ladies, and perhaps duchesses ; for we 
shall conquer, no doubt, as we always do, when 
the little corporal* leads us in person. I shall 
take with me my wife, and my petite Nina, for 
with our grand armament, the affair with the 
Russians will be over in six months, and we shall 
be made men for life." 

" There is a Gfod who punishes lawless power, 
and He can arrest the arm of your tyrant, Napo- 

* The soldier's pet name for Napoleon. 
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leon," replied the shepherd, "let the robber 
beware, — ^he may yet lose his prey. What to 
him are the tears of widows and bereaved 
wives ; what to him, the drops wrung from the 
eye of a Catalonian shepherd, bitterer though 
they be, than if they were his heart's best blood." 

" Silence, Catalan," replied the serjeant sternly, 
"or if you must rail, rail upon me. The Empe- 
ror must be named with respect. Yes, yes, — 
the little corporal, the idol of the army, is not to 
be spoken of thus ; — You know me to be a good- 
natured man — my comrades would report you 
now, and you would be shot." 

" I am a desperate man," replied the shepherd. 
" and when I have looked my last at my native 
hills, I shall get my discharge, though it be with 
a volley of bullets." 

" Wilt thou not write to thy wife, then ? I pro- 
mise thee, on the word of a soldier, that the letter 
shall be forwarded to her." 

The conscript shook his head impatiently, and 
the kind-hearted serjeant left him to himself. 
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The march oyer the Pyrenees -was fixed for 
the morrow, and Pedro Alyez exchanged with a 
bitter sigh his shepherd's dress for a new and 
splendid uniform, that set off his fine athletic 
form to great adyantage. The corps of infEintry 
to which he was attached were got into march- 
ing order at an early hour in the morning, and 
the poor conscript began to aacend those stnpen- 
duous heights that nature has placed aa a bulwark 
between the kingdoms of France and Spain. 
Eyery crag, eyery wild mountain path, was &mi- 
liar to his eye, and dear to his heart. Far aboye 
the road he marked a rock, scarcely seen in the 
blue distance, or if seen, so blended with the 
clouds, that only the experienced glance of the 
mountaineer could detect its existence. Behind 
that rock was his home; his eyes grew dim with 
tears, and softer feelings stole to his heart, replac- 
ing those fierce and deadly ones : the sense of 
injury was nurturing there. — ^His wife and chil- 
dren. — Oh! while following the course of the 
rapid and romantic Bidasssoa, how his thoughts 
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clung to them. Owing to the inequality of the 
ground, the march was slow and tedious ; and as he 
still kept his eyes turned towards the lessening 
speck he called his home, he was not aware for a 
few minutes of a circumstance that excited great 
curiosity among his comrades. Sy the side of 
the hill round which the file must pass, sat a fe- 
male, wrapt in her basquina and mantilla, sup- 
porting on her arm a young girl ; a boy was at 
her feet playing with a huge dog, while sundry 
packages lay round her. It was not till the Ser- 
jeant asked him " if these wayfexers were not gip- 
sies," that Pedro became aware of the group; 
then he strained his eyes, scarcely daring to trust 
the evidence of his senses ; was it illusion, or was 
it indeed Blanca and his children that he saw ? 
His name was then shrilly uttered, so shrilly, that 
the rushing stream could not stifle its sounds — 
Yes, she was there ! yes, though uncalled, his wife 
was there with her family — ^He shouted in reply, 
and stretching his arms forward, exclaimed " My 
wife, my children, are ye there ? — ^let me speak to 
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them ; let me bid them a last farewell — if ye. are 
men and not granite, like these rocks," added he, 
in an imploring tone, " permit me to take leave of 
these dear objects, from whom I am parting for 
ever," — The serjeant spoke to the commander and 
the word " halt," was reiterated along the line. 
Blanca and her children descended to meet her 
husband, and in an instant was in his arms. 

" Now blessings upon thee, Blanca, for coming 
thus to meet me," said the grateful husband, "to 
see thee again, to hear thy voice, and to embrace 
my children, was what I dared not even hope for. 
Yes, dearest, best of wives, this parting, bitter 
though it be, will cheer me to my last hour. 
It was kind thus to come to say farewell." 

" Not to say farewell, my Pedro, am I come," 
replied Blanca, " but to share your exile and perils ; 
nothing but death shall part us ; our children, too, 
are here ; even poor Eollo is not wanting." 

Pedro folded his children to his heart, patted 
Eollo, then shook his head. " This must not be, 
dear Blanca; go leave me, bring up our family 
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virtuously, and let the babe thou bearest be born 
a Catalan. I cannot expose thee to the perils 
that surround the soldier's wife ; return, my be- 
loved, to thy home and to thy country, and leave 
me to my fate." 

" My home is here," cried Blanca, throwing 
herself into her husband's arms, " I now know no 
other." Pedro then yielded, and with a heart 
lightened of all care, placed his familyand his 
goods upon the baggage waggon, bade Rollo 
guard them, and resumed his march with a light 
springing step, and bounding bosom. Home, 
country, what were they now to him ? his home, 
his world, were with him. 

With the self-devotion that marked her cha- 
racter, Blanca, as soon as she received her hus- 
band's letter, resolved to share his dangers. She 
gave the flock into the charge of the under-shep- 
herd, hastened to the Prior of Lerida, to whom 
they appertained, acquainted him with the misfor- 
tune that had befallen her husband, rendered up 
the stewardship, and received the wage? due to 
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her husband, asked of him the rites of the church ; 
then fortified -with prayers and blessings, hurried 
baek to her mountain home, to prepare herself 
and her children for their new mode of life. 
She had'purchased warm clothing for them at 
Lerida; for though she knew not in what part of 
the world to look for Russia, the good prior had 
told her, that it was a £ar northern country, where 
the winters were long and cold. She then con- 
verted her simple household moveables into mo- 
ney, and having heard that the new raised troops 
would pass the frontier upon such a day, was upon 
the watch from early dawn, to meet her husband, 
as we have seen. Pious, self-devoted, and faith- 
ful, Blanca did not feel that she had made any 
sacrifice, yet as they descended the heights tow- 
ards St. Jean de Luz, and quitted every familiar 
feature in the mountain landscape, tears filled her 
eyes, and wrapping her arms about her children, 
she wept while quitting her dear country for ever. 
They shed tears because her eyes were wet; 
but they were too young to share the deep 
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feelings that agitated her heart. — ^A new land was 
before them ; another language was ringing in 
their ears; strange customs excited their curiositj 
and awoke their mirth, and they were laughing 
with the tears still undried upon their cheeks : for 
at that time of life, no impressions last yery long, 
and then the stamp of care had not marked their 
young happy faces, nor darkened upon their 
brows. — No cruel hand unrolled the dim and 
shadowy future; all was bright, glowing, and 
cheerful in the present day, without dangers and 
without clouds. 

At St. Jeande Luz, the Spanish language was 
no longer spoken, and Teresa would have been 
sadly puzzled, if she had not been introduced 
there to the Serjeant Dubois' wife and daughter, 
who fortunately spoke a little Spanish. Nina 
was a smart girl, about fifteen, dressed in the 
Parisian fashion, with a short waist and immense 
bonnet. She was yery good-natured, and under- 
took to instruct her in two important matters — 
the reformation of her dress, and the acquirement 
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of the French language. Teresa was not old 
enough to understand and duly appreciate the 
condescension of Mademoiselle Nina in taking 
so much pains with her personal appearance, 
but she profited greatly by her companion's les- 
sons in the Gallic tongue, for the acquirement 
of which her youth afforded great facilities. 





CHAPTER IV. 



THE INVASION. 



'^ And oh I that night was stormy still with lightning and 

with launder, 
As if the very vault of heaven would split itself asunder ; 
And there we lay all cold, and thought, if not in fear in 

sorrow, 
Of those whom we had left at home, and of the dread 

to-morrow." — cokporal underwood. 



The re-union of Pedro Alvez with his family 
entirely restored him to health and tranquillity, 
and he applied himself to the acquirement of his 
military duties, with the most patient persever- 
ance. Captain Beauville prided himself upon 
his penetration in discovering the latent talents 
of the ci-devant Spanish shepherd, while Serjeant 
Dubois talked encouragingly to the conscript ot 
decorations, commissions, and titles. 
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Pedro was not dazzled, no, not even by the 
knowledge that Junot and many others had 
risen from the ranks, who now carried the batons 
of marshals, or the coronets of dukes, or princes. 
He only wished to earn a right to return to his 
mountain-home, and to die among his own people. 
It was Blanca, whose stronger mind had inspired 
this idea, and had thus learned her husband to 
hope. Sensible, pious, and modest, Blanca was 
as domesticated, as devoted, and as virtuous in a 
camp, as in her own mountain solitude, though 
exposed to many temptations, to which she had 
hitherto been a stranger. 

To form the conduct of her daughter by the 
model of her own, was her daily care — ^for it is 
only the virtuous and prudent female that can 
guide the inexperienced and thoughtless girl in 
the slippery paths of life. Encamped in the en- 
virons of Paris, and beholding for the first time 
a great and splendid city, Teresa would have been 
never weary of the gay scenes the streets pre- 
sented. 
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Blanca checked this disposition, to ran about, 
in the bud ; and civilly declining Nina's services 
as friend and conductress unless she herself was 
of the party, kept her daughter too well employ- 
ed to leave much time for dissipation. As it 
was, Teresa heard so much of Napoleon that 
inseasibly the terror of his name began to wear 
off. The sight of the columns and arches that 
perpetuated his victories dazzled her, and she 
pictured to herself a magnificent person, whose 
appearance would correspond with the vastness 
of his conquests, and the grandeur of his palaces. 

" There, Teresa, is the little corporal himself," 
said Nina to the young Spaniard, who was walk- 
ing with her mother towards the Champ de 
Mars. " Look hard at him, that you may know 
him again." 

" Who is the little corporal," asked Teresa, 
greatly puzzled. 

" The Emperor, to be sure ; do you not see him 
riding in front, talking to Brethier." 

'' He is not half so grandly dressed as the 

£2 
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Others, nor does he seem so tall,'' replied Teresa, 
who felt disappointed. 

Blanca was near enough to see the destroyer 
of her country, and the arbiter of her destiny. 
She, looking beyond the adventitious circum- 
stances of dress or stature, saw the look of deter- 
mination, the eye of thought, the gloomy brow, 
the mighty energy of countenance, and felt that 
because he was Emperor she was in exile here. 

While these reflections were passing in her 
mind, she heard Teresa ask the reason of his 
being called the little corporal. 

"Do not you know, Teresa? why I thought 
every body knew about that. When Napoleon 
made the first campaign of Italy, some old sol- 
diers of the Republic thought him too much of 
a boy to be their general. They grumbled at 
^LiQ advancement, and among themselves gave 
him no rank till after the battle of Marengo, 
when they made him, among themselves, a cor- 
poral, and as he is not tall, they called him ' le 
petit corporal,' which appellation, has stuck by 
him ever since.' 
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" I wonder they did not make him a serjeant, 
and then an officer, till they got him up to a 
marshal." 

" Oh, that would have been too ridiculous," re- 
plied the French girl, laughing, " for as it was, 
the story got abroad, and their comrades teazed 
them about their discernment of Napoleon's 
merits, till they owned themselves to be old fools, 
and so they certainly were." 

Teresa thought it strange that a gentleman 
in a grey coat and cocked hat, should have been 
the unconscious means of keeping fractious 
children quiet in Spain. Carlos was afraid of 
him still, but she had seen him, and her dread 
was gone. Simple girl ! she knew not that the 
terrible influence of his power was then leading 
forth more than half a million to perish in the 
frozen fields of Eussia. She and all she loved 
were about to form a part of the northern expe- 
dition, but when would they return ? In a few 
days the conscript regiment was on its march to 
join the army of Italy, under the command of the 
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Viceroy, Eugene Beauhamois; and Pedro Alrez 
found himself, with many strangers of various 
creeds and nations, ranged under the banners of 
the stepHson of Napoleon. 

Teresa and her brother were both surprised 
and amused on their march through Germany ; 
and as they were at an age in which it is 
easy to acquire a smattering of the yarious 
strange tongues they heard in the regiment, they 
were soon enabled to speak a little German, 
a little Italian, a word or two of Polish, and a 
good deal of French. Pedro and his family were 
all favorites in the regiment ; his quiet sedateness, 
Blanca's mildness, and Teresa's vivacity, tem- 
pered with modesty, pleased every body; nor 
were Carlos and Rollo less appreciated. Then 
the Catalonians played the guitar with tolerable 
skill, and sang with sweetness and expression, so 
that as yet none of the dreary forebodings of the 
Catalan father had been realized. He found a 
great many Spaniards in the brigade to which 
his regiment was attached, and as he could read 
and write wU he was made a corporal. 
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This cireumstance greatly pleasedhis daughter, 
and Bome of Dubois' prognostics and encourage- 
ments came into her head, as she ran, half 
wild with joy, to congratulate her fiither-**- 

" Dear child, it is a step nearer home," was his 
grave reply. 

At Dresden was the general rendezvous of 
the greatest army that had ever entered the field 
since the time of Xerxes. Six hundred and ten 
thousand men prepared to invade Russia : and 
never perhaps, was any war undertaken with less 
cause. This vast armament was ill-provided with 
provision ; for it was a favorite maodm of Napo- 
leon's, "that war should maintain war," and 
though he was certain that the Russians, with 
whom he had formerly fought at Friedland, Ey- 
lau, and Austerlit2, would make a formidable 
resistance, he was very £aj* from imagining the 
nature of the defence they would adopt. 

Upon the banks of the Niemen an accident 
occurred that made some impression on the mind 
of Napoleon* In reconnoitring the river, his 
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horse stumbled, and threw him with violence 
to the earth. *' A Boman/' cried he, " would 
have gone back." It would haye been well 
if he had yielded to the presage ; but another, 
equally appalling, greeted him upon the Russian 
side of the river. The enemy, far from contest- 
ing the passage of the mighty boundary stream, 
allowed the invading armies to enter their terri- 
tory, retreating in good order, as if to make way 
for their march. Napoleon had not expected 
this, and when he heard a mighty sound in the 
distance, he thought it was the Russian artillery, 
opening upon his multitudes. It was the voice 
of the tempest, whose dark heavy clouds hung 
over the waters of the Niemen, like a pall enve- 
loping in its dense shadow the strangers who 
were crossing its banks. For seventy miles of 
their march the French troops strove with the 
elements ; and never had the oldest veteran in 
those battallions witnessed so fearful a storm. 
The heavens seemed to warn these devoted men 
back, and many drew a melancholy omen &om 
the circumstance. 
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It was on the twenty third of June that Napo- 
leon entered the Russian territory. It took three 
days for this important moyement, and the grand 
army, still harrassed by the tempest that hung 
oyer their line of march, followed their imperial 
leader and his fortunes, for the first time, with 
some anxiety for the future* 

Upon the mind of the Spanish conscript, 
Pedro Alyez, these circumstances left a strong 
impression ; and when, after the terrible march, 
the eyening biyouac brought him wet and weary 
to his frighted children and anxious wife, he 
clasped her to his bosom and whispered to her, — 
" Blanca, all is lost ! the yoice of God has warned 
us back, and warned us in yain : we shall see 
Spain no more ! we shall perish in this northern 
land. Neyer, neyer shall our children behold 
the Catalonian I^enees, for the hand of the 
Lord has gone out against us." Blanca could 
not reassure him ; a stifiing sensation at her heart 
seemed to forbid her to giye utterance to her feel- 
ings; they were in fact the same as his own; she 
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could only hang upon his neck and weep. From 
that hour the Catalan shepherd was never seen 
to smile. The sight of Blanca, who in a few 
months would again become a mother, and the 
caresses of his children only increased his melan- 
choly. The faithful wife, seeing that she could 
not soothe him by her feigned cheerfulness, took 
a different course. She was pious, and she taught 
her husband to look beyond the world to pure 
and holy sources of consolation ; nor was she less 
urgent with her young children, that they, too, 
^' might look for help in the time of trouble to Him 
who is able to save them to the uttermost who 
call upon Him." 

The prospect of the campaign was dreary 
enough, for the Russians, adopting the wise mea- 
sures of their great regenerator, Peter the Great, 
continually retreated before the iuYading armies 
of Napoleon, burning", towns and Tillages upon 
their march, abandoning to the French a desert 
and inhospitable country. It was the same line 
of policy that had wrecked the fortunes of 
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Charles the Twelfth of Sweden a century 
before. 

The French became aozious, they belieyed in 
the omnipotence of Napoleon's star; they were 
confident that could they once bring the Rus- 
sians to meet them upon a fair iield, the contest 
would terminate in their favour; but the rulers 
of the inyaded people knew better than to do 
this. They delayed fighting till the murmurs of 
the patriotic and devoted peasantry obliged the 
government to hazard a battle before Witpesk. 
Whilst still in Poland and Lithuania the want 
of provisions was severely felt, and as armed 
men seldom starve quietly, the French troops 
committed great ravages in obtaining food for 
themselves and their horses. As they entered 
these countries under the character of deliverers, 
the system of pillage their great necessities made 
them adopt terrified the astonished people, 
hitherto so friendly to them. When complaints 
of these lawless forages were brought to Napo- 
leon, he was both annoyed and displeased — the 
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practice was forbidden, but how could it be 
avoided. The general officers themselves were 
obliged to wink at it, as necessity knows no law. 
At length the system of retreat adopted by 
Barclay de Tolly, the Kussian commander-in- 
chief, became odious to the ^invaded people, 
although it was founded in wisdom. For three 
days a fierce and continued battle was fought in 
the environs of Witpesk, in which the French 
could hardly be called victorious ; but they re- 
mained masters of the ground, and as Witpesk 
was abandoned to them by the Russian general, 
the invaders pressed onwards, flushed with th^ 
hope of conquest. In these battles, which were 
fought by Murat, king of Naples, and the Vice- 
roy of Italy, Eugene, under the eye of Napoleon, 
the Spanish conscript first became an actor in 
the terrible game of war. Cahn, courageous, and 
collected, as when in his happier days he de- 
fended his flock from the bear and wolf, Pedro 
Alvez realized the opinion Captain Beauville 
formerly entertained of his courage. Yet it was 
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not for glory or for reward that Pedro exerted 
his energies of mind and body ; it was for his 
wife and children ; it was for her who had fol- 
lowed him into a foreign land, that his strong 
right hand had taken its bold part in these 
awfiil combats. Yet his conduct seemed to 
spring from the common motives that influenced 
the soldiers of Napoleon, and the rank of Ser- 
jeant and a decoration were the rewards of his 
bravery. 

The army entered the deserted streets of 
Witpesk, from which Barclay de Tolly had 
just retreated. Its inhabitants, its provisions, 
were gone. Then Napoleon appeared for a few 
hours determined to remain encamped during 
the winter in this city, which nature herself has 
fortified so well, and where musters of Lithuanian 
supplies could reach him from Dantzic, and the 
spring would see him at Moscow or St. Peters- 
burg ; but this wise resolution, unhappily for him, 
but happily for the tranquillity of the world, did 
not last. Controlled, perhaps, by that Almighty 
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Being, in whose hand he had hitherto been an 
iustnunent of wrath, he changed his design and 
gave orders for the inarch upon Smolensko. 

Blanca and her children, during these dreadful 
days of battle, had remained in a state of the 
most terrible uncertainty respecting the fate of 
Pedro. The noise of the cannonade, the sight of 
the wounded, the clouds of smoke and dust, that 
enyeloped the scenes of contest, seemed to shroud 
the destiny of the poor conscript from the weep- 
ing eyes that were watching for him. Some- 
times the fond wife found consolation in fervent 
prayer, in which she was joined by her children. 
Then she sought a sad, yet compassionate solace 
in assisting the surgeons in preparing bandages 
for the wounded, or slaking the death-thirst of 
the dying, by bringing the cold waters of the 
Lucitzal to their burning lips. Her Pedro was 
not among these hapless groups, and that seemed 
indeed a mercy. Ah! better could she have 
borne to have seen him dead at her feet, than 
torn with the grape shot like some of these. 
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Encouraged by her mother's example^ Teresa 
ventured to give her assistance, and still she en- 
quired of every wounded person belonging to his 
division whether he was safe. He had been 
seen marching upon Witpesk, but as the battle 
was raging there, that was not much to hear. 

What then was the joy of the mother, when 
upon entering Witpesk, seated with her family 
on a baggage waggon, she recognized her husband 
unhurt, and decorated with the ribbon of the 
legion of honor. Deep heartfelt thanksgiving 
sprang from her grateful lips, and shrouding her 
face in her daughter's bosom, she swooned &om 
the very excess of her joy. Ah ! glory, dazzling 
as thou art at a distance, what is the near view 
of these scenes, where the blood-dyed laurels are 
won. Hundreds of women and children had 
suffered like Blanca and her family; but to 
many the evening's bivouac at Witpesk had 
brought terrible certainty in exchange for the 
doubts and fears of three days. Nightfall saw 
Pedro Alvez surrounded by the dear familiar 
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feces of his family ; but many a gallant comrade 
had gone forth with him, whose remains were 
left to the wolf and the raven. 

" It was for thee, my Blonca — ^for thee and 
for my children, not for this, I fought," cried the 
conscript, touching the tri-coloured ribbon with 
contempt. " Oh ! had I striven thus for my 
native land, I should not have been acting 
against my conscience, and I should have been 
in Spain with thee." 

" God disposes of all things, my beloved," 
replied Blanca ; but she shared the same feeling 
of regret that never was long absent from the 
conscript's heart. 





CHAPTER V. 



THE "BATTLE OF BORODIIMO. 



" Of unrecorded fame that soldier died ; 
Yet was there one who never said a prayer 
Of him forgetful." — southey. 



Disease made its formidable appearance in 
the French army, and several thousand men 
and a great many horses fell victims to the 
dysentery. Among these victims were nmnbered 
the wife and daughter of Serjeant Dubois. Poor 
Nina survived her mother only a few hours, and 
during her short but painful illness, had the 
consolation of receiving the tenderest attentions 
from her Spanish friend. How sad it seemed 
to Teresa to hear the dying sufferer rave in her 

F 
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delirium, of France; and speak with hurried 
rapidity of gay and joyous scenes, while entering 
upon the unknown ones of eternity. Dubois 
knew that his dearly-loved Nina was passing 
through the valley and shadow of death. He 
had seen her drooping head reclining on the 
lap of Teresa before the morning march began, 
and would have given his life to have closed the 
eyes of her, whom he had seen a few days before 
bounding to meet him in the bloom of her youth 
and beauty, — ^but military duty tore him from 
her ; and having lifted her fainting form upon 
a baggage waggon, he quitted her, muttering to 
himself, — "What, both my wife and child! 
Nina, my poor Nina, I shall see thee no more !" 
He knew not then how soon this untimely death 
would be envied by myriads, who were now 
marching forward full of life and hope. 

The feeble lamp of existence fluttered for some 
hours in the breast of poor Nina, but conscious- 
ness never returned, and by the evening's close, 
Felix Dubois had no longer a daughter. 
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War, unholy war, knows none of those dear 
charities that link the dead to the sacred affec- 
tions of the living ; and the remains of poor 
Nina were left with others who had died upon 
the march, unsepulchred by the way side- 
unhallowed to the weather. 

Teresa lost her childish vivacity ; her mind was 
forming itself upon the model of her mother's 
strength and firmness. She was still a girl in 
years, but the trying scenes through which she 
was passing, were making her a woman before her 
time. She began to feel great anxiety for her 
mother s situation, who would be confined with 
a third child some time in September. All her 
spare hours were spent in making preparations 
for the expected stranger, or in converting the 
stout woollen cloths and linen into garments, 
which the foresight of Blanca had provided 
against the winter of a rigorous climate. The 
hardy family, used to vicissitudes of climate, 
resisted the attacks of disease, and were as strong 
and healthy as when they were br^thing the 

F 2 
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sharp air of the Catalonian Pyrenees. They 
were not, mdeed, so straitened for the necessaries 
of life, for the army of Italy, to which they 
belonged, was commanded by (the Viceroy Prince 
Eugene,) a good and great man, who had seen 
to its appointments with the tender care of 
a father. 

At Krasnoi another terrible battle was fought, 
in which, though victory still followed the eagles 
of Napoleon, the Russian army made good its 
retreat to Smolensko. Upon the eighteenth of 
August, after a sharp contest, the Russians aban- 
doned the city, but not before they had fired it 
in many places. Driven out by the flames, the 
grand army marched for Moscow, where Napo- 
leon hoped to winter. Some of the veteran 
troops divined at ^nce the result of these 
tremendous sacrifices made by a patriotic people 
to free their native land from invasion. They 
no longer saw the star of Napoleon's fortunes 
gilding the future; they beheld the ravages of 
want and weather, and openly avowed their 
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determination of escaping the horrors that they 
felt awaited them . Children of that era of athe- 
istical night, that had covered for a time the 
throne and the altar, many of these destroyed 
themselves during the march upon Borodino, 
rashly entering the presence of Him, whose fiat 
they had presumptuously anticipated. 

Hitherto, Pedro Alvez had not received a 
scratch, his career had been singularly fortunate ; 
and Major Beauville, (for he had been lately 
promoted to that rank,) and Seijeant Dubois 
both predicted, that he would soon change his 
worsted epaulettes for silver ones, so well did he 
fulfil his duties as a soldier. Upon the night of 
the third of September, the French came up 
with Kutusofi*, the commander-in-chief of the 
Eussian army. It was evident to all that the 
purpose of this General was to defend the capital : 
every soldier who shared that eventful night's 
bivouac, knew he was on the eve of the great 
battle, whose issue would in all probability 
decide the fate of the empire. If the day were 
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won, the victory would open the gates of the 
ancient capital, and the way-worn soldiers of 
Napoleon would enter their winter quarters 
triumphantly : towards Moscow and plenty, the 
hopes of this vast armament were turned as to 
a second sun. 

Pedro Alvez did not share the general anima- 
tion ; a shadow was over his spirit ; he felt he was 
a doomed man. — " I shall fall, my Blanca," he 
whispered to his faithful partner, "and thou 
wilt be left with our orphan family alone in 
this foreign land, with no protector but the 
Lord. For the sake of these dear children, and 
for thy unborn babe, give not way to grief— live, 
dearest, for their sakes, and take with thee the 
love, the gratitude of a husband, though he 
should find a soldier s grave at Borodino ! 
Teresa, my daughter, let not thy mother s exam- 
ple of piety, modesty, and charity, be lost upon 
thee ; she has ever been to me, that priceless 
jewel — a fond and faithfiil wife. Thou, too, my 
son, must hold her in reverence, and by thy 
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datifal obedience recompense her for her mater- 
nal care for thee. Perhaps, the Lord will permit 
you to return to Spain and Catalonia ; but forget 
not him who sleeps on the distant plains of 
Russia, in thy prayers ever remember him." 

The children threw themselves weeping into 
his arms. Blanca checked her tears, and tried 
to remove the dreary presentiment from her 
husband's soul — 

" The God of battles has hitherto covered thy 
head, my Pedro," she replied, and success never 
deserts the Emperor's banners. At Moscow we 
shall find a home and provisions. The Russian 
Emperor will purchase peace upon any terms, 
find we shall see Spain a^in." 

" Thinkest thou, Blanca, that the Lord will 
permit a brave and patriot people to become a 
prey to a tyrant thus. No, here the fortunes of 
Napoleon sink; perhaps he has come hither, 
like me, to die ! " 

Serjeant Dubois at this moment joined the 
Spanish conscript, whose last words alone 
reached his ear. 
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" To die," said he, " why that we all must do, 
but not at Borodino ; death has come close to 
me, and has cut ofi'the two I loved the best, 
and yet I dwell not upon the dangers of to- 
morrow: — ^be a man, Pedro; thou canst be a 
brave man when thou likest to be so — ^now thou 
weepest like a woman." 

" I weep for these," replied the Spaniard, 
"for who will be a father to my children 
when I am gone ?" 

" I will, if I be spared, and Beauville, I am 
sure, will never lose sight of them." The Ser- 
jeant wrung his comrade's hand, who warmly 
returned the pressure. The promise Dubois 
gave him seemed to re-assure him, and wiping 
away the evidences of his bitter feeling, he 
ate his rations with some appearance of ap- 
petite, and became calm and even cheerful. 

At early dawn every man in that vast host 
was under arms, and Pedro, hastily embracing 
his wife and children, bade them a solemn fjEtre- 
well ; Blanea spoke not — ^in silence she pressed 
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him to her bosom, she dared not trust her voice, 
lest his anguish should return — He was calm — 
his agony had passed away. 

It is not my intention to describe that dread- 
ful and obstinate battle, in which the Russians 
fought for their country, and the French for 
their winter quarters. — The Russians for free- 
dom, the Invaders for firing and food. Night 
alone closed the combat, but the French re- 
mained masters of the ground, the only fruit 
this tremendous day yielded ; not a colour, not 
a prisoner, not a gun belonging to the enemy, 
remained in their hands, but sixty thousand 
men lay upon that sanguinary field, and among 
them the Spanish conscript — Pedro Alvez. 

What pen can describe the feelings of those 
women, who throughout the day had remained 
in doubt and dread, to be changed at night for 
the agonies of certainty. Blanca endured it 
with the firmness of one who leans upon 
the strong arm of Omnipotence for support. 
Teresa often wept, Carlos wept too, but 
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Blanca's eyes were tearless. At ten at night 
the shattered remnants of the brigade returned, 
and Blanca, with desperate courage, asked for 
her husband. Dubois answered her enquiries 
in these few words, — " He has filled a soldier^s 
grave at Borodino." 

Blanca fell to to the earth as if stricken with 
a thunderbolt. 

It was some time before the new-made widow 
recovered from her swoon, but the cries of those 
women who were fellow sufferers in a like cala- 
mity, roused her from her state of unconscious- 
ness. She looked upon her orphan children and 
struggled with her grief; he was gone, but they 
should meet again, for though Blanca mourned 
as a wife, she hoped as a Christian. The strong 
feelings of maternity urged her to make every 
exertion for her young and helpless children. 
The ensuing day saw the whole army on the 
march for Moscow ; and upon the fourteenth of 
September, 1812, Napoleon and his people 
beheld from the elevation of Mount Salvation 
the ancient capital of the Czars. 




CHAPTER VI. 



THE CONFLAGRATION. 



" With light step stole he on his evil way, 

And light of tread hath vengeance stole on after him, 

Unseen, she stands already dark behind him, 

But one step more, he shudders in her grasp." — 

WALLENSTEIN. 



The distant view of Moscow was strikingly 
beautiful, and as her gilded cupolas glittered in 
the sunbeams — she shone like a city of beaten 
gold. "Moscow! Moscow!" burst from every 
voice ; even Napoleon himself joined in the 
triumphant cry. The poor Spanish widow and 
her orphan children stretched their arms towards 
it, for there they hoped to find a home. The 
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soldiers did not expect to enter this splendid 
capital without another battle, and perhaps a 
siege; no enemy, however, appeared to contest 
it with them, for the streets were deserted, and 
the inhabitants were gone. The deep silence, 
the strange abandonment, filled the armed 
multitudes who traversed the city, with awe. 
They were a&aid — ^yes, bold and desperate as 
those warriors were, they followed their officers 
with faltering steps, as if fearful of some hidden 
foe. The daring courage of Murat, who dashed 
at fall speed through every avenue of the capital, 
re-assured the troops Napoleon proudly bivou- 
aked in the Kremlin, surrounded by the 
general officers who composed his staff. Then 
the common soldiers took possession of the 
stately marble palaces, that had been abandoned 
in haste by their owners, and marvelled, as they 
stretched their weary limbs on splendid carpets, 
how the Russians could yield up their central 
capital without striking a blow. 

That day Blanca gave birth to her orphan 
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babe, and this child of sorrow was bom in the 
state room of a deserted palace, under a canopied 
bed, and promised to live and thrive. Teresa 
pressed her little sister in her arms with all the 
warmth of feminine tenderness, but Blanca only 
wept, for the sight of the infant re-opened her 
grief, by recalling the features of her lost 
husband. Night explained the mystery of the 
desertion of the capital — Moscow was in flames, 
and the awfiil cry that rang its midnight knell 
in the ears of Napoleon and his legions, aroused 
the new-made mother &om her sleep. Dubois 
carried her to a distant street and humbler 
quarters ; Teresa followed with the in£Euit, and 
Carlos clung to the skirts of the soldier^s coat. — 
When the frightened family looked back, the 
palace was in a blaze. 

So well had the patriotic governor, Count 
Bostopchin, taken his measures — so devoted were 
the instruments he employed, that no quarter of 
the city, no street, was left to shelter the 
invaders of the country. Moscow was become 
one vast heap of burning ruins. 
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Slonca's fine constitution, and energy of 
character, sustained her through this new trial ; 
driven by the fiiry of the flames without the 
walls, she joined with her children the hasty 
encampment the grand army had formed 
without the gates of the devoted city. Here the 
strangest scenes were presented to the observer 
that human eye ever looked upon. The wide 
plain far and near was covered with men and 
horses, and costly furniture snatched from the 
flames. For these valuable moveables the 
plunderers contended even to blood, regardless 
of the utter worthlessness of money, or money's 
worth, when all the necessaries of life were 
wanting. Famine indeed sat brooding over the 
burning ruins of the city, and the very men who 
were so eager for plunder were glad to dredge 
the waters of the Moskwa (the river from whence 
the city takes its name,) for the com Count 
Rostopchin had caused his people to throw in, to 
prevent its sustaining the invading force. Dubois 
and his commander were men of shrewd sense 
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who at once saw the uselessness of loading them- 
selves with anything that would impede their 
homeward march, since to remain in this desert 
place during the winter would be impossible. 
They were indefatigable in foraging for com 
which they laid in heaps to dry, and ground 
in the hand-mills belonging to the regiment. 

In the meanwhile, Napoleon, driven out 
from the Kremlin, and escaping at the risk 
of his life, took possession of the royal pa- 
lace of Petroskoi, about half a league fix>m 
Moscow ; but near enough to feel the heat of 
the vast conflagration that had annihilated 
at one blow his ambitious hopes of conquest. 
Before his departure he ordered the patrio- 
tic incendiaries to be sought for and shot. 
These unjust commands were obeyed, and 
twenty Russian serfs were put to death. In 
answer to the stem interrogatories put to them, 
the prisoners avowed that they had devoted 
themselves to this work, in order to save 
their country, and that they belonged to a 
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corps of nine hundred, amongst whom the 
streets and quarters of the city had been 
divided by Count Rostopchin and Prince 
Trubetskoi, who, with their own hands, had fired 
their sumptuous palaces, that they might not 
shelter the enemy. Obedient to their leader's 
orders, these men had hidden themselves in 
cellars, firom whence they had issued, as the 
avengers and deliverers of their native land. 
These self-devoted patriots met death with cou- 
rage — ^almost with joy. It was evident, by the 
firmness of their demeanour, that before engag- 
ing in this warfare, they had counted the 
cost, 

A fatal obstinacy, or, perhaps, the restraining 
hand of God, retained Napoleon within the 
view of his fatal conquest. In vain his marshals, 
generals, and most confidential friends, entreated, 
nay, implored him to commence his retreat 
before the winter set in ; that, as a distinguished 
French writer remarks, "Counsels not, but 
commands." He remained in the environs of 
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Moscow nearly five weeks in a state of indecision, 
as to his future plans. The sudden fedl of the 
thermometer, on the 12th of October, aroused 
him at last, and upon the thirteenth, the troops 
began to evacuate the central capital of Russia. 
Upon the twenty-second of the same month, 
Napoleon himself quitted Petroskoi and com- 
menced his march towards France. 

Blanca and her children marched on foot 
?ith their division, but the hardships the poor 
mother had already undergone, both of body and 
mind, had enfeebled her frame. She had an 
infant to nourish at, her bosom, and the scanty 
rations doled out to each person, though suffici- 
ent as yet to support existence, furnished no 
strength. 

Teresa watched her mother's pallid counte- 
nance with alarm and apprehension : even poor 
little Carlos noticed the change with fear and 
grief. . There was something almost sublime in 
the patience of the Spanish widow. No 
murmur passed her lips ; her trust in God was 

G 
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unshaken ; and though she felt that her strength 
was rapidly sinking, her heroic maternity carried 
her forward, though her wearied frame iii^ed 
her to fidl behind and die. Teresa bore the 
in&nt, sometimes assisted by Carlos, who in his 
turn frequently nK)unted Bollo, who had followed 
the fortunes of his master's £smily from the 
Catalonian Pyrenees to the distant northern 
plains. The faitliftd creature aided their march 
by day, and at night helped to keep them warm, 
for the cold increased continually, and the 
nightly bivouac was marked by a circle of dead 
horses, and frequently of men, many of whom 
had been recently wounded, and oould not ^idure 
the fatigue of the march. 

Blanca became every hour more feeble, but it 
was not till lihey crossed the jdains of Borodino 
that her strong mind began to fail, and her lips 
to utter unconnected words. The scene of the 
late contest, at a point of the route, presented 
itself with its slaughtered thousands to the eyes 
of the retreating army, and thrilled every heart 
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with awe. No false halo of glory shone oyer 
this field of death and decay; war stood reyealed 
in all its horrors ! To each appalled beholder 
truth seemed to speak these words, — " Man was 
not created to mar the image of his fellow men." 
Then from the blanched lips of thousands passed 
along the line the general cry — " It is the field 
of the great battle." 

There lay the unsepulchred remains of sixty 
thousand men — ^therelay the husband of Blanca, 
the father of her children! With a tighter 
clasp she held her posthumous infant to her 
breast, leaned heavily upon her young daughter's 
arm, and with a faltering step and averted eye, 
passed through that &tal plain. 

None wept among that armed host, though all 
had lost some beloved tie; fathers, brothers, 
husbands, or friends dearer still, were there. 
The feeling was too deep, too nearly allied to 
horror, to find vent in tears. Then men, who 
had shared in many a dreadful scene with 
unshaken nerves, trembled as they gazed upon 

g2 
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the fruits of their recent victory. A great 
English poet has well described in his powerful 
language their thoughts : — 

" Alp turned him from the sickening sight, 
Never had shaken his nerves in fight, 
But he better could brook to behold the dying, 
Deep in the tide of their warm blood lying, 
Scorched with the death-thirst and writhing in vain. 
Than the perishing dead, who are past all pain. 
There is something of pride in the perilous hour. 
Whatever be the shape in which death may lower \ 
For Fame is there to say who bleeds, 
And Honour's eye on daring deeds. 
3ut when all is past it is humbling to tread 
O'er the weltering field of the tombless dead. 
And see worms of the earth, and fowls of the air, 
Beasts of the forest, all gathering there. 
All regarding man as their prey — 
All rejoicing in his decay." 

Alas ! few of those thronging thousands who 
lamented them would die in the red field of 
battle, for they were doomed to the fiercer pangs 
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of hunger, thirst, and cold. The time was coming 
fast when they would envy the unconscious clay 
that now encumbered the plains, and would court 
death with desperate valour from the bayonets 
of the enemy, rather than from the vicissitudes 
of want and weather. 

For ten days the army marched on without 
encountering many perils : occasionally the Rus- 
sians skirmished with the rear-guard, or a party 
of those wild predatory cavalry, the cossaeks of 
the Don, made an unexpected attack and took 
several prisoners inspiring some dread, by the 
daringness of their appearance ; but it was not 
till the seventh of November that the winter 
suddenly set in with its artillery of frost and 
snow. The thermometer suddenly fell eighteen 
degrees below freezing point, and the line of 
march was broken into a disastrous route. 

Blanca had struggled on till now, when nature 
yielded up its. exhausted energies, and the poor 
Spanish conscript's widow lay down by the 
way-side to die ! 
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Teresa took the hapless baby from the dying 
mother's bosom, sustamed her head upon her 
lap, and tried to chafe the cold bands, chiU vrith 
the damps of death. Blanca's thoughts in this 
sad hour reverted to her native land ; she ram- 
bled as if the summer season were come. In her 
delirium she fancied herself in the Catalonian 
Pyrenees by her husband's side, and raved of 
summer skies and warmth ; yet she was reclining 
on the frozen snow. Then her eyes became 
fixed and rayless, and utterance failed her; 
Teresa and Carlos hung over her in bitter grief 
and terror, and would have remained there to 
perish with her, if they had not been suddenly 
seized in the strong grasp of a soldier, who 
hurried them forward, without listening to their 
supplications, or heeding their struggles. It 
was Dubois, who missing the unfortunate family, 
had gone to seek them, and seeing the condition 
of £lanca was hopeless, saved her poor children 
from sharing the same fate. As long as they 
could trace the outline of her beloved form 
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the Spanish orphans kept their eyes upon it, 
but the blinding snow and the distance veiled it 
from their sight, and then in desolation and 
despair, wept they till they could weep no more. 
That woeful night Teresa, by the bivouac fire, 
began to think what must become of the infant 
£lanca, and how she should provide for its wants. 
It was sleeping placidly under her cloak, uncon- 
scious of its wants and woes. The serjeant sug- 
gested that a little flour boiled into gruel, with 
snow-water, might preserve its fragile existence, 
and when the babe awoke with the cry that 
demanded its natural nourishment, Teresa gave 
it some of this food, and had the pleasure of 
seeing it sink once more to sleep upon her bosom. 
Carlos wrapt his arms about his sister, and RoUo 
lay upon her feet, and the kind serjeant had 
placed them near the fire. Overpowered with 
fatigue and sorrow, the eziles slept soundly till 
the morning broke in upon them, when they 
ate their scanty rations, and again commenced 
their march. 




CHAPTER VIL 



THE ROUTE, 



" War, is that the name ? 
War is as frightfnl as Heaven's pestilence/' — 



WAU.ENSTEIN. 



ITie grand army, disorganized and broken up, 
no longer preserved the regular line of march. 
To give the young reader some idea of the actual 
state of things, it will be necessary to transcribe 
the narrative of an eye-witness. The Sieur Een6 
Bourgeois, gives the following description of the 
terrible retreat from Moscow. 

"Generals, officers, and soldiers, marched 
together ; excess of misery confounded all dia- 
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tinction of rank, and abolished all military 
order. Cavalry, artillery, infantry all was pell- 
mell. The greater part had a bag of flour on 
their shoulders, and had a pot attached by a cord 
to their side. Others led by the bridle shadows 
of horses, who carried the cooking implements 
and their miserable stock of provisions. 

These horses were themselves more valuable 
food than that they carried, and when they fell, 
their masters dispatched them— carefully preserv- 
ing the fleshy parts toserve them forfood. As most 
of the corps of the army were dissolved, a great 
many little conmaunities were formed out of the 
wreck of these companies, composed of eight or 
ten individuals, who united themselves together 
upon the march, and had all things in com- 
mon. Most of these coteries had a horse to 
carry their baggage, and each member was 
provided with a sack for provisions. These 
little communities were detached entirely fix)m 
the general mass, and maintained an isolated 
existence, driving away all those who did not 
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belong to them. Every indiyidual of the family 
marched side by side, taking the greatest care 
not to be separated among the crowd. Woe to 
him who lost his coteries ! he found nowhere any 
person who took the slightest interest in him, 
or would afford him the smallest assistance. 
Aboye all, he was ill-treated and persecuted, and 
was driven without mercy from fires to which he 
had no right ; nor did he find any peace till he 
regained his own party. Napoleon witnessed 
these strange scenes which passed continually 
under his eyes ; for the whole mass were fugi- 
tives, or dis-organized men. 

" We marched heavily," continues the narra- 
tor, " over those untracked snows, through vast 
forests of pines, and across immense plains. 

" Here those unfortunate persons, whose health 
was undermined, sunk under the weight of their 
misfortunes, and expired in torments, a prey to 
the most violent despair. There some threw 
themselves upon any solitary individual, whom 
they suspected possessed provisions, which they 
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tore from him, notwithstanding his terrible oaths 
and frantie resistance. 

" On every side were seen sinister figures, 
persons mutilated by the firost or horror-stricken ! 
In one word, fear, grief, famine, cold, and death, 
were in every place. 

" To endure these frightful calamities that hung 
over us, required a soul full of energy and an 
immoveable courage. In the midst of surrounding 
horrors we saw some who calmly and intrepidly 
supported every vicissitude and braved every 
danger — ^who, compelled to behold death in the 
most hideous shapes, accustomed themselves to 
look him in the face without dread. Deaf to 
the cries of pain or grief that resounded on 
every side, if any poor creature sunk upon the 
snow under their eyes, they turned them away 
coldly, and without betraying any emotion, con- 
tinued their march. We marched constantly 
with hasty strides in silence and with drooping 
head, and we only stopped when the night 
closed in. 
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" However fatigued or hungry we might be, it 
was necessary to bestir ourselves, to procure some 
lodging, or at least some shelter from the bitter 
north wind. We ran to houses, farms, out- 
buildings, and granaries^ till these were so full, 
that no one could either come in or go out. 
Those who could not get in established them- 
selves nnder the walls as close as they could. 
Their first care was to get wood and straw for 
the bivouac ; to obtain these necessaries, they 
climbed the houses, (which were all of wood,) and 
tore down the roofe, the posts, and often finished 
by pulling them to pieces over the heads of 
those who had established themselves within, in 
spite of their resistance. If the besieged made 
good their defence, the besiegers often set fire to 
the building, and thus compelled them to leave 
the asylum they had chosen. This always hap- 
pened when general officers had driven out the 
first possessors. 

^* It soon became the custom to pull down the 
villages, and construct temporary huts with the 
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materials, in the midst of the fields where they 
kindled their fires, and commenced their prepa- 
rations for supper. 

" Some began to make soup, while others threw 
upon the embers slices of horse-flesh which they 
had the good luck to obtain. Soup was the 
most common food, and this was the recipe. As 
it was impossible to procure water, the soldiers 
melted a quantity of snow in an iron pot, then 
they stirred in flour to thicken it to the consist 
tence of boullie, which they seasoned with salt 
or gunpowder. The repast finished, every one 
slept soundly, overpowered alike by fatigue and 
the weight of his misfortunes, to re-commence 
the same life the next day. 

"At dawn the whole mass arose from the 
bivouac and resumed the march. Twenty days 
passed thus, and during those days the army 
left two hundred thousand men along the line 
of march. The shattered remnant of this mighty 
]bLOst then rushed upon destruction at Beresinif., 
83 the torrent rushes into the gulph. 
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" In addition to these miseries, the Russian 
army followed upon the heels of the flying 
enemy, and every day was a day of battle, which 
those troops who still remained united had to 
sustain. As for the great body of stragglers, 
they were attacked and speared by the Cossacks, 
or destroyed by the peasantry who had been 
eompeUed to leave their homes, and were infu- 
riated against the invaders of their native soil. 
Such as sought an asylum in the woods vainly 
tried to kindle the jmies, which being green 
would not ignite, and it was only the deal 
benches that would take fire at all. The snow 
did not fall in soft flakes as in temperate dimates, 
but in small star-shaped figures, that cut the 
faces of those who faced the storm. Then these 
unhappy men had not the moral support that 
the sense of sufiering in a good cause seldom 
fails to bring with it. They knew that they 
had been engaged in an unholy and unjust war 
with a distant empire : the Russian sufferers, 
for they must have endured much mjffer'mgi 
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were patriots to a man, and the ennobling feeling, 
called love of country, supported them through 
want and privation." 

Thus the French found no sympathy or mercy 
from the natives; and every day as it passed 
gloomily along brought an increase of misery 
and a decrease of men. The retreat of Xerxes 
was nothing to this flight of Napoleon; then 
the Persian king bravely marched on foot, 
sharing the hardships his rash ambition had 
occasioned. The French emperor, wrapt in his 
furs, felt little of the miseries he had caused, 
and fled from the army he had led forth, to 
perish in the wintry deserts of Russia. It is to 
be hoped, that the progress of the world in 
Christianity and civilization, will check, in some 
measure, the horrors of territorial warfare, 
which is as impolitic as it is unjustifiable. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



THE SUPPLICANTS. 



" He that is thy friend indeed, 
He will help thee in thy need, 
If thou sorrow He will weep, 
If thou wake He will not sleep." 



The hardy lives that poor Teresa and her 
brother had led among the Gatalonian Pyrenees, 
which I have described in the early part of this 
story, enabled them to endure cold and pri- 
vation uninjured, where the stronger, frames of 
men sunk continually. The mercy of the Lord 
preserved these children, for He is not limited to 
means. They put their trust in Him, and lifted 
up their young voices night and morning, to the 
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God who had guided them through the snowy 
wilds in the march by day, aad giyen them rest 
in the hours of darkness. Their simple blessing 
upon their scanty and disagreeable meal was 
dee|>, devout^ and heartfelt ; this meal consisted 
of the soup ahready mentioned, and sometimes a 
slice of horse-flesh broiled on the coals; snow- 
wate^r composed their only drink. RoUo subsisted 
upon bones BXid offid ; but the children shared 
their scanty rations with him ; for without his 
help in carrying Carlos, they could not have 
kept up with their party. The infant, jBlanca, 
actually throve, and never was a mother tenderer 
to her first-born than Teresa was to this orphan 
baby. For many miles, upon each weary day, 
she carried it strapped upon her back, bundled 
up in every spare article of her scanty wardrobe. 
At times, the serjeant would relieve her of her 
burden, though heavily laden with his provisions 
and accoutrements. He had not abandoned his 
arms, and more than once had shot birds or 
squirrels, circumstances that greatly enspirited 

H 
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his party. He had lived hitherto, a reckless life, 
without a thought of futurity ; but the loss of his 
wife and daughter, had brought him to reflection 
— ^then to penitence. The cheerful piety of his 
adopted daughter, Teresa, her &ith, her trust in 
God, led Dubois to seek support firom Heaven, 
and he became a better and a happier man. 
His iron constitution did not yield to cold, fatigue, 
or famine ; bravely he bore up against the com- 
bat, he sustained with the bitter north wind, 
and blinding snow. Faithful to his promise, he 
generously protected the young Spaniards, fed 
them from his own share when the common stock 
of his coterie grew low; placed them by the 
warmest nook of the bivouax; Are, and spoke with 
hope of their safe arrival in Lithuania, where 
they might find friends and shelter from the 
weather. Often Teresa's eyes filled with tears 
of gratitude, and she would say, — " How good, 
how kind, — and we are strangers too, bom in 
another country, and speaking a diflerent lan- 
guage." 
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Then Dubois would reply, " Did not my lost 
Nina die in your arms? did not you close 
her eyes ? Never, never shall I forget the sad 
hour in which I saw her last ; her head redlining 
on your knees, and your tears rolling down her 
dear face. I vowed then to watch over you and 
your's, and, Teresa, I have only kept my word ; I 
have, however, ceased to lament my wife and 
only child, these hardships and horrors would 
have driven them mad." 

Teresa sighed deeply ; dearly as she loved her 
parents she did not lament them now. She felt 
happy that they were not struggling with the 
miseries of this dreadful march. No, their souls 
were with God, " they had been taken away firom 
the evil to come," and she dared not repine at 
the merciful fiat. 

The Serjeant often wondered if his relative, 
Major Beauville, were living for since the day 
when he turned back to seek for the Spanish 
children, he had never seen him. He feared 
he had either been killed in some skirmish with 

h2 
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the Russians, or had fallen a victim to the incle- 
mency of the weather. The frost daily increased 
in its intensity, till it fell twenty^-seyen degrees 
below freezing point. Then the nightly bivouac 
was marked by its ring of dead ; and three of 
the veterans who composed Dubois' coterie, 
were frozen near the fire! The little Bknca 
sunk beneath the withering effects of the cold. 
It was strange she had lasted so long. Teiesa 
wept, and yet she felt that the babe was. happier 
than the miserable survivors of what waa ouce 
called the grand axmy of Napoleon. 

Then these scattered and warring communities, 
who often preyed upon each other, were forced to. 
combine to defend themselves from the Russians,^ 
who appeared suddenly among them, and with 
whom they now fought every day. Then the 
French had to fight before they could retreat 
and on such occasions the poor cl^ldren concealed 
themselves under the bushes, or in the hollows 
of trees, and awaited the return of their only 
earthly friend with terror that almost deprived 
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them of their senses. Brave as the French 
troops always were^ their courage now became 
desperation, and sometimes, though not often, 
the Bussiahs were worsted; But it was the 
Cossacks that inspired these scattered thousands 
with the greatest alarm, for mounted on their 
fleet horses they speared the French soldiers 
with their long lances, uttering their wild and 
tremendous hurrahs. Once, Napoleon himself 
nearly fell into their hands, and the night attack 
upon his encampment was long known by the 
name of " the Emperor's hurrah." 

Teresa and Carlos had often seen these savage 
horsemen rush out with their long hair and 
beards streamihg in the wind, and their terrible 
iances in their hands; and their hearts died 
within them at the sound of their war-cry. 
Hitherto, R^vidence had left them a protector 
in Serjeant Dubois, but this kind friend was sud- 
denly taken away from them by one of the 
disasters so common in war. The cry, " to arms, 
to arms," united for defence the scattered 
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thousands who still presenred the line of march. 
Dubois hastily obeyed the summons. It was a 
dreadful combat, but at last the firing ceased, 
and the orphans looked out from their hiding 
place ; the Russians were gone and the brave 
Serjeant was coming towards them. His step was 
faltering, his face was pale ; Teresa and Carlos 
ran to support him, but he dropped before they 
could reach him, dyeing with his life-blood the 
cold white snow. Teresa knelt beside him, and 
the gallant soldier wrung her hand and died. 
For some time the children hung over their poor 
friend in the bitterest grief. What was to 
become of them now he was gone ? — ^they dared 
not even think. — To endeavour to regain their 
coterie was impossible; but Teresa, whose intelli- 
gence surpassed her years, waited by the way-side 
till some fugitives should come by, in whose 
company she and her brother could pursue the 
homeward march. Towards noon, several 
hundred fugitive Frenchmen appeared in sight, 
and with weeping eyes and sad hearts the unfor- 
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tunate pair left the cold remains of their best 
friend, and joined themselves to these strangers, 
hoping to find some persons among them who 
would compassionate their forlorn condition. 
Misery had, however, choked the better feelings 
of these men, who scarcely gave the poor girl a 
civil answer, and harried forward at a pace she 
found it difficult to keep. The mysterious in- 
stinct of self-preservation, so curiously engrafted 
in the nature of all created beings, joined to the 
dread of being left alone in this solitudej made 
the children struggle on, and when night came, 
and the company stopped for the bivouac 
among the ruins of a Russian village, they came 
up and endeavoured to approach the bivouac 
fires, but they were repulsed on every side, and 
seemed doomed to perish with cold and hunger. 
Poor children, they had not anticipated such 
treatment. Even the foreign accent in which 
they made their supplications, told against them. 
Some persons glared with hungry eyes upon 
Hollo, — ^and Teresa alarmed, lest her faithful 
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four-footed oompanion should be torn from her 
to make a boullie, or roti, retreated from the 
companies she had fidlen in with, to ajsk com- 
passion of others^ who seemed to haye estab- 
lished themselyes before their arriyal. 

These were as unkind as those die had lately 
quitted, and no other choice remained for her 
and Carlos, but to lie down and die ! " Come, 
Carlos, let us go hence, there is no one to take 
pity upon us — ^but God — ^let us pray him to kill 
us quickly, and to haye mercy upon our souls ! " 

Teresa spoke these words in her own lan|;;uage, 
and with all the energy of despair. They caught 
the ear of an officer who was sleeping near the 
fire. He started up, and apparently comprehend- 
ing the meaning of them, endeayoured to ppen 
a passage for the poor supplicants to the fire. 
He was rudely driyen back with oaths and bru- 
tal language. " For shame,'* cried he, " are you 
soldiers, are you men, to driye back children 
into cold and darkness ? " 

Teresa screamed with joy — ^it was the yoice of 
Major Beauyille. 
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'' I tdl you, Major, that ^e shall L^ye nothing 
else to do if we onoe take in people Who do fiot 
belong to us. In the name of the whole of us, 
I tell you that they shaU Bot o(»ne here. They 
are Spaniards — ^let them go b^ek to Spain." 

" Fellow ! as your commanding officer, I in- 
sist upon your making way for thesie unhappy 
cluldren." 

'^ Oommaoding officer, indeed ! " retorted the 
man, "where is youf regiment? We are as 
good as you, and are our own commanding offi*- 
cers; and if you want to have your own way, 
you must fight for it with us all ! " Ten or 
twelve men drew their Swords. Beauville saw 
his own coterie in arms against him. What 
chance had the man of feeling against these 
selfish savages 1 

Teresa saw th^ weapons bared with feminine 
feelings of terror :— " Dear Major Beauville, do 
not be killed for us?" cried she; "we will go 
away." 

" Teresa Alvez ! " replied he. " Comrades let 
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me go, — ^it is the voice of a friend," He clearec 
the inhospitable circle with a bound, and greetec 
affectionately the trembling pair. 

Their sad story was soon told. Beanyille shed 
many tears for the loss of his cousin Dubois. 
Teresa and Carlos sobbed audibly. 

Beauville then turned towards his own party. 
" Gentlemen, these unfortunate children belong 
to the Spapish conscript, whom we stole from 
his native land. I liked his figure, and thought 
that he would do us credit. Indeed, we ordered 
it so, that the lot must fall upon him. 

" It is I who have been the means of making 
these children orphans ! — it is I who have made 
them exiles and mendicants in this dreadful 
land ! Henceforth my fate is linked with theirs. 
Comrades, some of you have children in France. 
If ye wish to see their dear faces a^ain, have 
pity upon these unfortunate Spaniards." 

There was a general movement — ^but not of 
anger — ^among the armed ring who guarded the 
fire. 
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Then the man who had been the ringleader 
in the scuffle, cried out " These are not children 
of France, but strangers; why should we en- 
cumber ourselves with them ? I vote for putting 
them out of their pain. A bullet kills, but it 
does not hurt. Their dog will make us an 
excellent roti." 

" Comrades, it is to you I speak, for you be- 
lieve in God ; and you have children— children 
whom you love. Think what you would feel 
if they were wet, cold, wayworn, and hungry 
like these. Be merciful to these, as you hope 
God will be good to your own darlings." 

"Bring them in, Major," was the general 
answer; "as for Eoche, he hias no children, 
and does not believe in God : but we, who have 
young ones at home, and a God everywhere, are 
men — ^not iron ! " Then these men placed the 
poor orphans by the fire, cooked for them, and 
even fed their dog. This revulsion of feeling 
is not uncommon in our Gallic neighbours ; and 
it is but justice to these men to state, that they 
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acted imprudently in adding additional mouths 
to their party. Their previous hard-heartedness 
arose from the desperation of their circum- 
stances. 

Teresa and Carlos blessed and praised their 
Almighty Deliverer, and then lay down upon 
some straw in the most sheltered comer of the 
fire, and with their faithM dog slept soundly 
till the dawnv For some minutes their generoi» 
protector watched their tearful countenances, 
with the exquisite pleasure gratified benevolence 
always affords : and when the rough soldier fell 
asleep, he dreamed that he was surrounded by 
his own beloved family. The night was fear- 
fully coldj and thaJb wide-spread village was 
strewn with dead. The destroying angel had 
smitten with his avenging sword one among 
the party with whom the Spanish orphans heA 
found refuge — that one was the atheist Roche. 
They were now not far from Ktasnoi, and in 
this direction they fell in with several thousand 
Frenchmen, to whom the fugitives gladly united 
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themselyes. The Spanish children were placed 
upon a baggage waggon with RoUo, and fow^id 
the comfort of being with a regularly appointed 
army. The relief was great to their poor feet, 
as their shoes were worn out, and their stockings 
were in rags. Then some women and children 
were with these regiments, and the fugitives 
were near the confines of Poland, and hope 
once more gilded the distant future with its 
deceitful promise of safe return to France. 





CHAPTER IX. 



CAPTIVIT y. 



"No noise is heard — 
Save when the rugged bear and the gaunt wolf 
Howl in the upper region." 

BOGEBS.. 



Teresa and Carlos -wondered at their strange 
preservation. From every peril they had been 
wonderfully and providentially delivered. They 
were not so unmindful of the lessons they had 
received from their pious mother, as to ascribe 
these things to chance. No, young as they were, 
they lifted up their hearts to Him, in whose 
strength their weakness had found refuge. Ma- 
jor Beauville was like a father to them ; and 
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manya maiily heart sympatliized in their sor- 
rows and deprivation. The prospect of the 
return to France became hourly brighter; but, 
alas! between their hopes the Russian armies 
interposed their swords and their just revenge. 
Beyond the ruins of Smolensko, near Krasnoi, 
a bloody action took place between the retreat- 
ing French and the pursuing Moscovites. Again 
the horrid thunder of the artillery rang its deep 
knell in the ears of the Spanish orphans. Their 
friend hurried to his post, and they saw his 
face no more ; he was wounded, and taken pri- 
soner during the action, but lived to see his own 
country again. 

The slaughter was tremendous, and came so 
near the spot where the children were, that the 
bullets whistled past, threatening their lives, 
yet sparing their innocence. Poor EoUo was 
not so fortunate ; the faithful creature, who had 
shared their perils, and guarded them &om their 
early childhood, dropped dead at their feet, — 
slain by a random shot ! They were yet bemoan- 
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ing the animal, who seemed to form the last 
Hnk in the chain that bound them to their own 
loved land, when a troop of Cossacks came 
riding towards them at fiiU ^eed. Winged by 
terror, they fled mto the wood that bordered 
the fatal field; and concealing themselves in 
a thicket, shut their eyes, lest they should see 
again these objects of their dread. The firing 
at length ceased — ^the stillness of death succeeded 
to the shouts of victory; and' in the evening 
they heard the howling of the wolves hastening 
to tiie feast spread out for them at Krasnoi ! 

Night found them cold, hungry, weary, and 
alone. They crept into each other's arms for 
warmth. Neither had spoken for some hours. 

Carlos was the first to break silence : — " Teresa 
we must die now, — ^but pray speak to me, — ^tell 
me what you are thinking about, or I shall 
fancy that you are dead ? '* — 

" I was thinking about Spain, dear Carlos, 
and all the perils we were in among our own 
mountains, and about our adventures in the 
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cave, with the bear and her cubs. You know 
God delivered us then, for poor dear Rollo killed 
the 8he-bear." 

" Yes, I do remember it," replied Carlos. 

" Then He delivered us from the flames at 
Moscow, — from dying with our poor mother on 
the road, — from cold and starvation the other 
night, — and from the bullets and Cossacks' lan- 
ces to-day." 

" So He has," replied the boy, " but I think 
we must die of cold and hunger now." 

" Well, I think not — for I am certain that if 
we were intended to die now, we should not 
have been preserved when thousands upon thou- 
sands have been killed by the weather and the 
enemy. So let us pray to Him to keep us 
alive, for I am sure He will hear us." 

The children prayed and were comforted. 
Soon afterwards they were sound asleep. 

Morning awoke them, but their tender limbs 
were cramped and numbed with cold. They 
knelt down and prayed, then, faint with hunger, 

I 
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slowly wandered deeper into the wood. Their 
Strength was soon exhausted — ^before them lay 
deep untraeked snows, and over their heads dark 
dismal looking pines. The wind moaned among 
the branches, and the little sky they could see 
through the wood was dark and cheerless. The 
frost assailed their naked feet, yet still they 
feebly crawled on. This state of things could 
not have lasted much longer, the fatal feeling of 
drowsiness was stealing over the unhappy twain, 
when a turning of the wood brought them upon 
a party of Russian soldiers. 

Feeble and weary as they were, Teresa and 
Carlos tried to turn back, but their feet suddenly 
became useless, and they dropped upon the snow. 

A young Russian soldier, named Ivan, saw 
them first, and darting forward, came to them 
with the speed with which kind-hearted persons 
hasten to succour the unfortunate. Instantly 
divining the nature of the misfortune that had 
befallen them, he began to rub their frost-bitten 
feet with snow, beckoning to his comrades to 
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give him some help. Then he took a bottle 
from his knapsack and poured some of its con- 
tents down both of his prisoners' throats. Now, 
though this measure was not quite in accordance 
with the rules of the Temperance Society, it 
had a good effect as a medicine at leajst, — the 
strong stimulant revived the fainting children, 
and for fear they should think Ivan intended to 
poison them, the soldier took a draught himself. 
In about half an hour the soldiers resumed 
their march ; Ivan and another soldier carrying 
Teresa wrapt up in a fur cloak between them, 
while a comrade took Carlos upon his back, and 
thus they marched on till they struck off towards 
a village where their head-quarters lay. Here 
comfortable barracks had been hastily erected, 
and food and fire awaited the party. 

Ivan deposited Teresa on a cloak quite away 
from the fire, and Carlos was placed by her side. 
A nearer approach to the cheerful blaze would 
have been followed by the loss of their frost- 
bitten feet. Some soldiers' wives now made 

i2 
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their appearance, and appeared to commiserate 
the Spanish oq>hans exceedhigly. They brought 
them a hot mess of oatmeal pottage and black 
bread, which they swallowed with far greater 
appetite than English children would have done. 
Then the kind women rubbed their feet with 
snow and brandy, and cairied them to a com- 
fortable bed. 

Now, whether the brandy Ivan had so liberally 
administered to the captives had really done 
them hurt, or the severe cold had injured their 
lungs cannot be ascertained, but certain it is 
that they could not utter a word for many hours. 
When they could speak, the good women who 
nursed them so tenderly neither understood 
Spanish nor French, but they could comprehend 
that the objects of their care were grateful, for 
thankfulness shone fi'om the large dark eyes of 
Teresa, which were often raised to Heaven to 
invoke blessings upon the hep<dsof her preservers. 

Yes, she was saved, — she and Carlos in these 
dreadful avengers of their country had found 
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friends and benefactors ; for God, who had heard 
their prayers, had not forsaken them. The 
following day the women put the children into 
warm baths and clothed them after the Bussian 
fashion, in sheep-skin pelisses, woollen stockings, 
and shoes made of the bark of the linden tree. 
This being the costume, generally worn in the 
winter by the peasants of that country. The 
inner garments were of hemp, and these were 
not the least comfortable part of their singular 
attire. Then they disentangled their matted 
hair and gave them a plentiful though homely 
meal. The captives looked upon each other 
with surprise ; they seemed to lose their own 
identity, so much had the national dress altered 
their appearance. At present they could not 
speak, and could hardly stand ; yet they were 
soon objects of great curiosity to the whole 
camp. Several officers in uniform, came to visit 
them, and the surgeon of the regiment prescribed 
for them some medicine, and ordered fomenta- 
tions to be applied to their feet. 
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The next day, Teresa and Carlos were able to 
converse with one another, and could use their 
feet a very little. The colonel came to see them, 
and speaking to them in French, sooti acquired 
their eventful history. Kind as the Russians 
had been to the captives while they took them 
to be French, they were certainly pleased to 
find them Spaniards. The officers in the mean- 
while did not know what to do with them, they 
were only waiting for the arrival of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, (the next brother of the 
Emperor Alexander,) and his regiment, to follow 
the wreck of the French army, with whom they 
very erroneously supposed Napoleon to be. He, 
however, had left the French at Smorgonie, and 
returned alone to Paris, like a comet shorn of its 
beams. 

The greater part of his immense host lay 
mouldering on the icy plains of Russia. 

The officers were loth to expose again the 
orphans, whom Providence had thrown into their 
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hands to the mis-chances and vicissitudes 
of war. 

The Colonel resolved to make the Grand 
Duke acquainted with their touching history, 
and to abide by his decision respecting their 
future destiny. 





CHAPTER X. 



THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE. 



" The lofty feeling of a generous foe, 
Rose in his altered soul, the tender glow 
Of gracious pity to his hosom crept, 
And the imperial Claudius turned and wept," 

A6NE8 STRICKLAND. 



Ivan, the young soldier, who had discovered 
the young Spaniards, came frequently to see 
them. He laughed at the appearance they 
made in the dress of his own country, which did 
not set at all easily upon them. Teresa smiled 
in return, for no dandy in Paris boasted a smaller 
waist than her Russian preserver. Indeed, the 
tight belts of these regiments gave them all a 
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sly resemblance to that very warlike insect, the 
wasp. This appearance forms a part of Russian 
military etiquette, and as Ivan belonged to the 
Grand Duke Constantine's own regiment, he 
was not at all answerable for the slendemess 
that excited the wonder of Carlos and his young 
sister. Still, as he stood before them, his tall 
fine figure glittering in green and gold, with his 
fair curling hair, blooming face, laughing blue 
eyes, and ivory teeth, he certainly looked a very 
handsome young chasseur indeed. 

The intercourse between the lovely Catalonian 
girl and her deliverer was limited to signs ; but 
he liked to see her because he had saved her 
from perishing in the snow, and she was deeply 
grateful to him for his preservation of her and 
Carlos. Without the aid of language she dis- 
covered that Ivan was the son of the Russian 
Serjeant belonging to the company, and that one 
of the kind old women who waited upon her, 
was his mother. 

The parents of Ivan had been bom (as all the 
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peasantry in Russia are) ser&, a condition that 
once prevailed throughout Europe, but which, 
happily, only now exists in this mighty empire. 
We must not, however, confound their state with 
negro slavery, for the serf, if sold to a new lord, 
is sold with the estate, and is never parted from 
his wife and children unless with his own choice. 
He is clothed, fed, and lodged comfortably at 
his master^s expense, and is often attached to 
the noble family to whom he belongs. But, 
disguise it how we will, slavery is still a bitter 
draught, and that system which places a great 
many individuals at the mercy of one, must be 
bad, even if that individual be generally humane 
and amiable, since he holds an absolute power 
only short of life and death over a multitude, 
and that of necessity he must often delegate 
this power to others, whose characters may not 
resemble his own. The sovereigns of Russia, who 
find themselves exposed to the machinations of 
the aristocracy, have long endeavoured to put 
down the feudal system, which makes the auto- 
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crat himself amenable to his subjects, by whom 
he is sometimes dethroned and assassinated, as 
in the instances of the emperors Peter the Third 
and Paul the First. The liberation of the serfs, 
will form by degrees the middle class of society, 
which is at present totally wanting in this vast 
empire. 

The only way a Russian serf can obtain his 
freedom, is by entering the army. This mighty 
inducement fills the ranks, and makes the 
severest military discipline seem light ; for when 
the soldier has served out his time, he is a slave 
no longer, but enjoys as much or as little freedom 
as his master. Happy England knows nothing 
of the system I am describing — and he is the 
true patriot, and only he, who endeavours to 
preserve her admirable constitution in the same 
state in which he finds it. 

Ivan and his parents then were freed from 
the feudal tenure, and you might almost have 
guessed their happy condition by their erect car- 
riage and look. They had been bom serfs on the 
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estate of their colonel's fiither, Prince S — , but 
Petrosk's term of service was out; he only 
remained with the regiment to drive the French 
over the borders, to retire from the army to 
cultivate a farm under his ancient lord. 

In a few days a burst of military music pro- 
claimed the arrival of the Grand Duke. He 
came from St. Petersburgh, with several divi- 
sions to assist in the patriotic duty of driving 
the enemy fit)m his native land. Then all was 
bustle and excitement, for the camp was expected 
to break up, and the soldiers were eager to go 
in search of Napoleon, of whose desertion of his 
army they were not yet aware. That evening, 
the colonel himself came to visit Teresa and her 
brother. He spoke to them in French, and 
telling them that the Emperor s brother wished 
to see them, conducted them to the head-quarters 
of his Imperial Highness. Now, though he told 
them kindly they need not be afraid, they both 
drew back in some alarm, for the thought 
occurred to both, that as they had no business 
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to be in Russia, this Prince might think fit 
perhaps to kill them. 

The colonel, half smiling, drew them forward, 
and the Spanish orphans hardly dared look at the 
Grand Duke, even when ushered into his pre- 
sence. Fortunately the object of their unfeigned 
terror was seated, and apparently did not notice 
their entrance. He was a stem-looking man, 
of indifferent figure, and irregular features, 
wearing the rich uniform of a Russian general. 
Upon his head he carried a large cocked hat, 
one end of which rested on his shoulder, the 
other was raised in an opposite direction, sur- 
mounted with its stiff plume. His shaggy head 
and large dark bushy eyebrows gave a wild 
appearance to his piercing blue eyes, whose 
glance, restless as it was, denoted authority. 
His short tumed-upnose, and long upper lip, were 
Tartar-like in formation, and his complexion 
was swarthy. The sound of his voice (for he 
was speaking to his secretary,) was harsh, deep, 
and gutteral in its intonation. Yet, upon the 
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whole, he had, notwithstanding his personal 
defects, an air of independence, that denoted a 
man of exalted rank in this land of servitude. 
The sight of his Imperial Highness by no means 
calmed the fears of his lowly visitors. But he 
suddenly ceased speaking, and perceiving the 
captives, smiled so good-humouredly, that no 
trace of his sternneis remained. Advancing 
towards them, he looked kindly upon these 
innocent invaders of his country, as they both 
threw themselves upon their knees, clasping 
their hands as if to ask his mercy. There was 
something very gracious, almost paternal, in his 
manner of raising them from their supplicating 
attitude, his eyes filled with tears and his voice 
softened as he addressed these consoling words to 
them in French. — " Fear not, my children, you 
are in the presence of a friend." Then in his 
own language he remarked upon the beauty and 
intelligence of their countenances, and noticed 
also that they appeared healthy, considering the 
hardships and perils they had lately undergone. 
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Then he asked Teresa " If she wished to return 
to her own country, for as the British General, 
Lord Wellington, had nearly driven out the 
French, there waa nothing to prevent her going 
back to Spain. He himself would be at the 
expense of her journey, nor would he send her 
home without a suitable remembrance of 
Eussia." 

Strange to say, Teresa had no yearnings after 
her native land, and did not express a wish to 
return to it again. She had led with her 
parents a life of such seclusion in the Pyrenees, 
that in losing them she felt that she had lost 
all for which Spain was dear. Then the distant 
journey, with its unknown fatigues and disas- 
ters, arose before her mind, and curtseying very 
low, she replied — " That if his Highness had no 
objection, she would rather remain where she 
was." 

" But this is no place for pretty young 
maidens," replied the Prince ; then turning to 
the colonel, and still speaking French, he said — 
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" When the orphan house is re-built at Moscow 
we can place these unfortunate Spaniards there, 
but in the meanwhile what can we do with them 1 
for we march to-morrow on Wilna, and it will 
be cruel to expose them again to the perils of 
war." 

The colonel bowed very low, and stated — 
" that he had a plan to propose for the benefit 
of these children, which might answer, if it met 
with his Imperial Highness's approbation. — 
The wife of an old servant of his was about to 
leave the camp, for an estate belonging to his 
father, in the environs of Tula, and that they 
could accompany her thither on the morrow, 
till his Highness should choose to dispose of 
them otherwise. 

The Grand Duke then was pleaBed to express 
his approbation of the colonel's proposition, gave 
the children his hand to kiss, and bestowed some 
gold upon them. Teresa thanked him in her 
pretty broken French, and retired from his 
presence bathed in grateful tears. 
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Early in the morning, the orphans quitted the 
camp, in company with the mother of Ivan, for 
Tula, in a government sledge, warmly wrapt in 
furs, and provided with every comfort they could 
possibly require. They travelled quickly over 
the frozen snow, and in two days reached the 
place of their destination, which was the farm 
Alexis Petrosk was to cultivate for his young 
master, at a handsome yearly stipend. 

The house was low, and entirely made of wood ; 
the rooms were all warmed with stoves, and the 
walls decorated with a great many pictures of 
saints. Most of the household utensils were of 
turned wood; and the baskets were of birch bark, 
curiously wrought with coloured quills. The 
beds were covered with bear-skins ; but there 
were neither lamps nor candlesticks, torches split 
from the resinous wood of the pine set in frames, 
supplied the places of both. Several relation^ 
were waiting -to welcome Elizavetta Petrosk; 
and })irch wine, rye bread, excellent bacon salted, 
fish, and plenty of honey, were placed upon the 

K 
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table. The kindred of Elizavetta seemed very- 
fond of her, and much did the Spaniards wish to 
understand their animated conyersation with her. 
But they were young and quick, and persons af 
their age, soon catch the sound of foreign lan- 
guages. Necessity too, makes linguists; and 
before many months were oyer, the guests of the 
kind Elizavetta spoke like native Russians. 

Nothing could be more maternal than the 

behaviour of the good woman who had taken 

charge of Teresa and Carlos ; and as she had no 

other child but Ivan, she permitted them to call 

her by the endearing name of mother. They 

were so happy, that they would fain have 

spent their lives with her; and frequently 

hoped that the Grand Duke Constantino would 

forget his promise of sending them to the orphan 

house. The long, long winter passed away, the 

snow melted, and the summer set in ; the birch 

and lime put on their livery of green, and the 

sun shone with warmth and splendour. The old 

veteran, Alexis Petrosk returned firom the victo- 
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rious army, to turn his sword into a praning-hook 
for the rest of his days. Ivan came with him 
for a few weeks ; and Teresa was so happy to 
thank him in Russian, for the humane manner in 
which he had behaved to her and Carlos, when 
he first found them. Then she had related her 
own perils, and listened in return to his adven- 
tures. As for the old serjeant, who had served 
for years in Turkey, his campaigns formed a 
never-ending narrative. Teresa saw that Eliza- 
vetta and Ivan believed them all, but she thought 
half might be true, which was a proof certainly 
of the warm regard she had for the old soldier. 

One day, Teresa and her brother were weeding 
the little border for their new mother, when they 
were hastily called in to speak to the government 
messenger, who had travelled from St. Peters- 
burgh, with the order for their admission into 
the Foundling Hospital, at Moscow. The Grand 
Duke had not forgotten his promise, — ^poor Te- 
resa wished he had. 

The orphans shed many bitter tears at parting 

k2 
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with these kind Mends. Ivan was much beloved 
by them. He used to call Teresa his little wife, 
and he now told her " to dry her tears, for that 
she should be his little wife yet." 

The journey to Moscow agoin brought back 
with it the painful remembrance of the past. 
How different had been the entrance of the 
French army into the gilded city, to its flight 
from burning ruins. Yet here, where so many 
had found a grave, she was to have a home. 

Notwithstandmg her sorrow for quitting Ivan 
and his kind parents, she acknowledged the 
mercy of that God, who still provided for her and 
her young brother, 

The fields she had traversed last autumn with 
the army, were now covered with oats and rye. 

The bloody plains of Borodino, where death 
had then reaped an ample harvest, were now 
waving with ripening com. From the heights 
of Mount Salvation, as before, she could see the 
towers of the Kremlin, — but where were the 
thousands and ten thousands from whose lips had 
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burst spontaneously, the cry of — " Moscow ! 
Moscow ? " They were in the dust — only a small 
remnant had escaped the vengeance of the Lord 
of Hosts. She and her brother remained living 
monuments of His mercy and His power. Such 
were the reflections of Teresa, as she entered 
Moscow. 





CHAPTER XI. 



THE RETURN TO MOSCOW. 



^' Another town in time's due course shall rise, 
And prouder structures greet the morning skies, 
The smiling bridegroom and the flower-crowned bride. 
Shall tread new streets adorned in nuptial pride." 

AGNES STRICKLAND. 



Moscow wafi beginning to arise from its ashes. 
Its inhabitants were flocking back to this 
ancient capital, — the poor peasant had already 
raised his wooden tenement — the artizan his 
shop. The celebrated Foundling Hospital, the 
finest establishment of the kind in Europe, was 
re-opened to receive those whom the late events 
of the war had rendered fatherless, and among 
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them — Teresa and Carlos Alrez. Ab this asylum 
is conducted upon an admirable plan, it will be 
as well to gire a particular description of it in 
this pkce. 

" Among the most remarkable public institu- 
tions of the reign of Catherine the Second, may 
be reckoned this Hospital, which she founded 
shortly afker her accession to the throne, in 1776, 
it is now supported by legacies, voluntary con- 
tributions, and charitable gifts. It is an immense 
quadrangular building, situated in a very airy 
part of the town, upon a gentle ascent, near the 
river Moskwa. It contained, (when Mr. Coxe 
saw it,) three thousand foundlings, and will, 
when finished, contain eight thousand. 

"The children are brought to the porter's 
lodge, and are admitted without any recommen- 
dation. The rooms are lofty and large, the 
dormitories, which are separate from the work- 
rooms, are very airy, and the beds are not 
crowded ; each foundling, even each in&mt, hai 
a separate bed— the bedsteads are of iron. The 
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sheets are changed once a week ; the linen three 
times a week. Through the whole of the rooms 
the greatest neatness preyails, even the nurseries 
are remarkably clean. No cradles are allowed, 
and rocking is absolutely forbidden. 

'' The infants are not swaddled, though that is 
the custom of the country, but loosely and com- 
fortably dressed. The children remain two 
years in the nurseries, when they are admitted 
into the lowest classes ; the boys and girls continue 
together till they are seven years of age, at 
which time they are separated. They are all 
taught to read, write, and cast accounts. The 
boys ai-e taught to knit, card hemp, flax, and 
wool, and are taught to work in the diflerent 
manufactories. The girls learn to knit, net, and 
in short, every branch of needle-work ; they also 
spin and weave lace, and are employed in cooking, 
baking, and house-work of all kinds. At the age 
of fourteen, the foundlings enter into the first 
class, when they have the liberty of chosing any 
particular branch of trade, and for this purpose 
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there ore different species of manufaiCtures estab- 
lished in the Hospital, of which the principal 
are, silk stockings, ribbands, lace, gloves, buttons, 
and cabinet-making. Most of the young females 
learn to embroider. A separate room is alotted 
to each trade. 

'* Some girls and boys are instructed in the 
French and German languages, and a few boys 
in the Latin tongue, others learn music, drawing, 
and dancing. About the age of twenty, the 
foundlings receive a sum of money and other 
advantages. They are also allowed the privilege 
of setting up their trade in any part of the 
empire, a very considerable one indeed, in Russia, 
where the peasants are slaves, and cannot leave 
their village without the permission of their 
master. The boys and girls eat separately ; the 
dining-rooms, which are upon the ground-floor, 
are large and vaulted, and distinct from the work- 
rooms. The first class sit at table, the rest stand ; 
the children are waited upon by servants, but 
those of the first and second class alternately 
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wait upon one another. Their food is g£ the 
most wholesome and nourishing kind. £aeh 
foundling has a napkin, pewter plate, a knife, 
fork, and spoon. The napkin and table-cloth are 
clean thrice a week. They rise at six, breakfast 
early, dine at eleyen, and sup at six. The little 
children have bread at seyen and four. When 
they are not employed in their necessary occupa- 
tions, the utmost freedom is allowed, and they 
are encouraged to be in the open air as much as 
possible." 

It was this charitable and highly beneficent 
institution, that in the autumn of 1813, received 
the Spanish orphans, and became their home for 
several years. 

It was here, our countryman, Mr. James, saw 
them in 1814, and was much interested in their 
touching history.* 

Although Carlos was more than seven years of 
age, the benevolent governors of the establish* 

* See Introduction to this Work. 
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ment did not Beparate him from hia sister for 
some months, till he had become reconciled to his 
change of life. Then he gradually forgot the 
sorrows and triab that had befallen him in the 
dawn of his earlier days, and became joyous, 
vivacious, and thoughtless, like other boys of his 
age. Not so, Teresa, for memory still brought 
back those sad scenes in her sleep. Moscow, with 
its painful associations, was not the place where 
she could find forgetfiilness of the past. Her 
mother often returned to her mental eye as she 
looked when her children had been hurried from 
her by Dubois, and she had been left to die alone. 
Then the kind Serjeant's fatherly care of her 
when she had lost her dear parent, at Borodino, 
his disastrous death, the disappearance of Major 
Beauville, the loss of the infimt Blanca, even the 
&te of poor Eollo, each event had left its shadow 
upon her mind. Not that the young Teresa 
was either moping or melancholy, but a sweet 
pensiveness sat on her lovely countenance 
that attracted the attention of the stranger, and 
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distinguished her firom her companions. She 
was very lovely, and few could look at that large 
lustrous dark eye, without feeling interested in 
the intellectual countenance to which it gave 
so much grace. DocUe, mild, and apt to learn, 
she became a general favourite in the establish- 
ment, and was as modest and pious as she was 
sensible. 

While these young orphans are receiving the 
benefits that imperial munificence bestowed upon 
the deserted children of the invaders of Russia, 
for many French infants had been admitted into 
this establishment. Europe had leagued together 
to tame the warlike pride of France. Napo- 
leon, in his turn, was invaded upon every side, 
and was compelled to abdicate the throne of 
France, and to retire to the small island of 
Elba; and the wearied nations received the 
blessings of peace. The Emperor of Russia, 
who had followed the invader of his own country 
step by step into France, brought back with him 
the keys of Paris, as the proud trophy of his 
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just revenge. Spain, freed by England, had 
also called upon her children to unite in the 
great work. They also crossed the Pyrenees, 
to aid the allies in their conquest of France. 
But the ambition of Napoleon did not slumber; 
he quitted the lonely island he had chosen, 
and again the astonished nations were banded 
against France. The battle of Waterloo once 
more gave peace to Europe — ^and the warlike 
genius of Napoleon perished for ever at St. 
Helena. The <lynasties he had founded, sank 
with him. 

" He left that name at which the world grew pale, 
To paint a moral, or adorn a tale." 

During her abode in the Foundling Hospital, 
Teresa saw the city arise out of its ashes more 
magnificent than ever. All the public institu- 
tions were restored, the churches were re-built, 
the domes of the Kremlin glittered again like 
gold, the nobles returned to re-build their pal- 
aces, and the city that sat in her ruins so 
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desolate, in 1812» was now the mother of joyous 
thousands, who came to this great Asiatic mart 
with their goods and merchandise as before. 

It is to be lamented, that the patriotic act 
of Count Sostopchin, the noble-minded Gover- 
nor of Moscow, which turned the tide of Napo- 
leon^s career, should have excited the displeasure 
of the country it sayed. The national feeling 
was so strong, that the Emperor was compelled 
to exile the best and truest subject that the 
Russian Empire could boast. A little firmness 
upon the part of the sovereign, might doubtless 
have prevented the necessity. However, in 
every climate whither he sojourned in his exUe, 
he was received with the distinction due to his 
character. Even the French admired the man, 
whose wisdom and disinterestedness had planned 
the burning of the capital. The Russians in 
general, however threw the blame upon the 
French; and none but those who know the 
fact, will acknowledge that the " Holy City" 
was destroyed by her own sons. 




CHAPTER XII. 



THE BRIDAL OF TERESA. 



" At the gate 
They join, and slowly up the hannered aisle, 
Led hy the choir with due solemnity, 
Range round the altar." — bogebs. 



When the time arrived, that the orphan 
Teresa should choose her trade, she preferred 
that of an embroideress, because the brilliant 
flowers she designed with her needle reminded 
her of the Pyrenean natural gardens in her 
native Spain. Carlos excelled in turning, and 
wished to become a cabinet-maker, for which 
every facility was afforded him. Teresa had 
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oocasionally heard from EUzavetta, to whom she 
sometimes wrote, and once, the old serjeont had 
been all the way to Moscow purposely to see the 
young Spaniards, whom his wife loved as if they 
had been her own children. Teresa's time was 
nearly out, when she was told that a Russian 
soldier wished to speak to her : she hurried to 
the reception room, and discovered that her 
visitor was no other than Ivan, wearing the dress 
that denoted his rank to be that of a non-com- 
missioned officer, and looking handsomer and 
more good-humoured than ever. 

He brought a kind message and a present of 
honey from his mother, and seemed much pleased 
that Teresa was grown up. He told her, Elizar 
vetta had never forgotten her adopted daughter, 
and that she hoped she would set up her trade 
at Tula, in preference to St. Petersburgh, or 
Moscow, BB she could then see her as often as 
she pleased. 

Now, Tula is a great town, whose staple com- 
modity is iron ; and our fair embroidress was not 
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likely to find mneh to do there in the way of 
fancy-work, for which she would find a ready 
sale at Moscow, or St. Petersburgh. However, 
as she loved Elizavetta, she said "she would 
consider of it." 

In a few days, Ivan came again, but not this 
time upon his mother's business ; he had a few 
words to say on an important matter — of his 
own. He was promised his discharge, by the 
Grand Duke; and he thought of taking his 
father's £Eu*m — but a farm required female 
superintendence, and his mother was old. He 
had never seen but one woman who was likely 
to please Elizavetta and himself — and that 
woman was the Spanish girl he had found in 
the forest of Knusnoi. 

Teresa blushed; but she did not utter a 
denial of his suit. Homeless — ^friendless as she 
was, it would have been imprudent to refuse 
such an eligible ofier, even if she had not always 
at the bottoni of her heart, cherished a warmer 
feeling than gratitude for her preserver. Ivan 
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quitted her fall of joy ; and our lowly heroine 
hastened to communicate to those kind friends 
belonging to the establishment who had watched 
over her youth with maternal care, the change 
that was about to take place in her destiny. 
They appioyed of it, and arranged that she 
should be married from the Hospital, as soon 
as Ivan had obtained his discharge. 

In three months fix>m that day, Ivan, accom- 
panied by his parents, came to claim his beau- 
tiful and virtuous bride. They were married 
according to the rites of the Greek church ; and 
Teresa, who was much beloved by her com- 
panions, received an immense number of pretty 
presents, the fruits of their own ingenuity. It 
was arranged that the bridal feast should be 
held at the Foundling House, and the largest 
eating-room was decorated for the occasion, and 
as Carlos and all the companions of Teresa were 
invited : it was a very large and happy piajty 
indeed. The handsome young couple were 
placed side by side, and the company were in 
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the very act of drinking their health, when a 
government courier was suddenly announced. 

In Russia, such a circumstajice does not 
always increase the pleasure of a merry-mak- 
ing. In England, such a circumstance excites 
curiosity; under a despotic government, it 
creates alarm. The ojficial appeai*ed not to 
notice the sensation his presence occasioned; 
he bowed to Teresa, and placed a small sealed 
packet before her; then withdrew as speedily 
as he came. With a frightened glance, the 
bride noticed that it bore the imperial arms ; 
with trembling hands she broke the seal ; it 
contained a second enclosure, addressed to 
Ivan Petrosk, late a serfeant of chasseurs — 
within it was his discharge from the army, and 
a handsome watch; that directed to Teresa, 
contained a purse full of golden roubles — and 
was entitled a bridal gift from the Grand Duke 
Constantine, to Teresa Alvez, the foundling of 
Krasnoi. This incident certainly did not damp 
the joy of that happy day. 

l2 
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The sum allowed by goyemment to set up 
the young eleve in business was given her as a 
marriage portion, so that Ivan's bride was a 
great match for him after all. 

Teresa and Carlos are now naturalized Rus- 
sians, surrounded by their own families, and 
encompassed round by blessings. Dim and 
distant seem the years they passed in their 
native land ; even their sorrows and sufferings 
during the campaign in Russia, appear like a 
vision of the night; yet the benefit of those 
chastisements has not faded away, '* for sweet 
are the uses of adversity" to those who profit 
by them. The sight of a distressed foreigner 
always brings back to them the remembrance 
that they too were once strangers in a strange 
land. 

They have never forgotten that, unless God 
himself had watched over them, vain would 
have been the help of man. To Him they 
devoutly ascribe their marvellous preservation 
in time past, — and to Him they look up with 
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holy confidence for their support in future 
years. 

In conclusion, we may observe, that those 
are always well kept, whom the Lord keeps 
Himself, 




NOTES. 



It IS not very easy to discoTer the occasion of Napoleon's 
celebrated expedition to Russia; the ostensible pretext 
made by the French Emperor, was the determination of the 
Snssian Sovereign not to unite with him in any hostile 
measures against England. The peace of Tilsit had broken 
the commercial intercourse between England and Russia, 
from which the latter country derived a great part of her 
revenues. The great northern state had lost the market for 
her staple commodities of tallow, hemp, wax, honey, deal, 
flax, furs, raga, sail-cloths, oil, liuseed, hides, and com, for 
Poland, whidi she had annexed to her vast territorial pos- 
sessions, is the granary of Europe. The natives of the north 
of Europe export all their wheat, as the bread eaten by the 
peasantry of Russia, Poland, and Finland, is composed of 
rye-flour, fish-bones, and the ht^k of trees. It resembles 
gingerbread in colour, must be cut with a hatchet, and is 
usually soaked or boiled in water or milk before it is eaten. 
The ship biscuit, known by the name of Riga bread, has 
been brought to England, as a matter of curiosity, by the 
crews of vessels, who have been frozen in the Sound^ by the 
setting in of winter prematurely, and has occasioned much 
Buinprise to the more favoured peasantry of England. Ani- 
mal food, however, is cheap and plentiful, and milk always 
forms a part of Russian diet. 

The dreadful defeat of the Russians, at Friedland, had 
forced the Emperor Alexander to solicit peace from 
Napoleon. This pacification was called the peace of 
Tilsit, and was signed the ninth of July, 1807. It annihilat- 
ed by one stroke of the pen the commercial relation between 
Russia and England, which, with the exception of a few 
months' interruption in the beginning of this century, had 
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lasted more than three hundred years. The forced peace 
was hnrtful to the Russian people, and fatal to their 
interests. 

• They saw in the English ancient friends and allies ; and 
considered the French as recent enemiesi who had first 
heaten them in the field, and then imposed hard conditions 
upon them. The interruptions between the commerce of 
England and Russia could not continue long. The Russian 
people found their trade annihilated and themselves starving. 
This state of things could not last, and the Emperor, yielding 
to the complaints of his distressed smbjeets, renewed his 
alliance with England. Although the renewal of the com- 
mercial relations between Russia and England vras the 
cause assigned by Napoleon for the war, it has been conjec- 
tured with a great appearance of probability, that if he had 
effected the conquest of this vast empire, he would have re- 
duced Turkey, and attempted the conquest of Asia, of 
which, our East India possessions formed the fairest part. 
He hoped to induce Mahmoud, the Sultan of Turkey, to as- 
sist him against the Emperor of Russia, with whom that 
potentate was then at war. But Mahmoud, who was a 
Prince of considerable talent, saw through his designs, and 
immediately made peace with Russia. The Turks were 
like the Russians, old allies of England, and an extensive 
commerce is carried on between the two countries. Napo- 
leon had never chosen to acknowledge this Prince before, 
as Selim the Third, (who was in the French interest,) had 
been dethroned and strangled by the Janizaries, to make 
way for Mahmoud, who was his nephew. The Sultan, be- 
sides the sagacity that led him to discover the views of 
Napoleon, had his own private resentment to gratify, in 
rejecting an alliance offensive and defensive with the 
Emperor of France. 

The Emperor of the French relied upon his own great 
resources, as well as upon his hitherto unrivalled for- 
tune. His military talents were transcendant, and he 
had never been vanquished in any battle, where he had 
commanded in person. He resolved to organise such an 
army as he thought must crush any state, though powerful 
and determined as Russia. The conscription was raised in 
every country that had either been conquered by France, or 
were in alliance with her. Austria furnished thirty thou- 
Mmd men. Prussia^ twenty thousand. Italy and the Con- 
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federation of the Rhine one hundred and five lihousand, whild 
the French Empire, -with its vast resources, when combined 
with the armies already specified, brought into the field five 
hundred thousand men. Modem times had never seen war 
upon such a gigantic scale. Xerxes' celebrated expedition 
against Greece had scarcely exceeded it, and be had been 
unsuccessful. Indeed, the experience afforded by history 
had always been against vast armies b»ng brought into 
the field, for bravery and skill are generally an overmatch 
for numbers. A patriotic people have their homes and 
families to fight for, and, even if conquered, know whither to 
fly ; but the invaders, if vanquished, must of necessity be 
destroyed if dispersed, for the invaded who have suffered the 
horrors of war at their hands, are not likely to shew pity to 
them. 

He undertook this unfortunate expedition without that 
forecast which gives any undertaking its best chance of 
success. Russia was unlike the fair fruitful plains of south- 
em Europe, or the countries bordered by the Rhine ; and the 
plan of defence organized for her had never once entered 
the mind of her invader. Yet it bad been successfully 
adopted by Peter the Gh*eat, in the beginniBg of the last 
century, when Russia was invaded by Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden. The towns that lay in the march of the enemy 
had been destroyed, and the inhabitants carried away; 
nothing, in fact, had been left, that could sustain the life of 
man or beast. Charles found himself surrounded by a 
desert, in which his army of twenty thousand men could not 
subsist ; and Napoleon, with an army, that, according to 
Dumas, the celebrated French author, amounted to six 
hundred and seventy two thousand men, never contemplated 
that a vast number of persons are easier starved than a few ; 
or that Russia would adopt the policy of her great regenera- 
tor, Peter the Great. 

He arrived upon the banks of the river Niemen, where he 
expected to meet either a Russian embassy to implore his 
clemency, in the shape of an unconditional peace, or a Russiaa 
army to oppose his crossing the boundary of the Empire. 
Neither of tibese things reaHxed his expectations, or perhaps 
his hopes. 

At night, some sappers crossed the river in a small boat^ 
and made good their landing in the sight of Napoleon, who 
watched them with intense interest from the opposite shore; 
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at that instaat, a oossack officer appeared in sight, he was 
alone, and seemed astonished at meeting foreigners on that 
side of the river, — " Who are you V* demanded he^ very 
unceremoniously. 

" Frenchmen," replied the sappers, with equal hreyity. 

"What do you want?" 

" To cross the Niemen." 

" What do you come to Russia for ?" 

" To make war," retorted the sappers holdly, who were 
very far from imagining the fate that hung upon the words 
hy which they had constituted themselves Napoleon's 
heralds. 

The Cossack replied, by running his fong lance through 
the bodies of the two unfortunate sappers, who were the first 
victims of the Russian war. Three vollies were fired upon 
the Cossack, but he rode off uninjured in the direction of 
Wilna. Napoleon trembled from strong emotion, when he 
heard the first sound of the musketry, for the campaign was 



Cossack officer communicated to the Russian 
Emperor the important fact, that the enemy were about to 
cross the Niemen. These tidings were brought to Alex* 
ander at midnight. He was at a ball, at Wilna, and was 
dancing with Mademoiselle Barclay de Tolly, the daughter 
of the commander-in-chief of the Russian armies. His 
employment might be supposed an evidence of want of feel- 
ing, but it was no doubt die result of deep policy to calm 
the agitation of the public mind, by his apparent insensibility 
to the coming dangers. 

From Wilna, the French marched to Witpesk; they found 
everything laid waste. The harvest — ^the villages in flames. 
Napoleon was fatigued in body and mind upon his arrival at 
Witpesk. He threw himself into an arm-chair, and having 
commanded the attendance of Count Du'rn, expressed his 
determination of remaining where he was, in these words — 
" I remain here, I want to rest and re-organize my army, 
and arrange the affairs of Poland. The campaign of 1812 
is finished, (it was the last day of July,) that of 1813 will 
complete the business. Consider, Monsieur, whether we can 
subsist here, for we will not imitate the madness of Charles 
the Twelfth." Then turning to Murat, he said, — " Let us 
plant our eagles here, 1813 will see us at Moscow, 1814 at 
St. Petersburgh, the war of Russia is a war of three years." 
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The MMon bung so far advanced made this plan the only 
prudent one that Napoleon oonld have adopted. Master of 
Poland, and having the granaries of Dantzic at command, 
supplies could have reached him at Witpesk ; and though 
the imperial army must have endured even then some hard- 
ships and privations before the long winter was over, 
still it would not have been annihilated. Napoleon did not 
adhere to his intention, for he found that the Emperor 
intended to risk a battle, and as he relied upon his miHtary 
superiority in the field, he abandoned his idea of wintering 
at Witpesk, and proceeded on his march. A battle took 
place at Krasnoi, between the French and Russians, in which 
the latter were beaten. Barclay de Tolly abandoned Smo- 
lensko, which Napoleon entered, but was obliged to leave it 
immediately, as it was in flames. 

The line of policy adopted by the commander-in-chief, 
though sound and wise, was highly displeasing to the 
Russians ; and Alexander, yielding to the general outcry of 
his people, obliged Barclay de Tolly to give up the supreme 
oonmiand to a native Russian, General Kutusoff, who had 
neatly distinguished himself in the campaign against the 
Turks. 

Hitherto, the continued system of retreat and ravage 
pursued by the Russian soldiers, had depressed the spirits 
of the French soldiers, many of whom committed suicide, to 
avoid the fate which they thought awaited them in the 
present campaign. 

The dysentery attacked its thousands, and before the 
grand army of Napoleon had reached the confines of Russia 
proper, the general officers themselves, felt anything but 
sanguine upon the success of the northern campaign. 

Napoleon had determined upon wintering at Moscow. 
The bad roads and inclement weather of St. Petersburg had 
made him resolve upon the ro€Ml to Moscow in prefereno& 
He fislt certain that the Russian army would defend the 
ancient capital of the Czars, and every soldier not only 
expected a great battle, but was eager for it. They were 
aware that they must earn their winter quarters at Moscow 
by a victory, or perish with cold and hunger in central 
Russia. 

The battle of Borodino, or Moskwa, as it is called by the 
French, was obstinately fought on each side. The invaders 
remained masters of the ensanguined ground^ upon which 
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sixty thousand men had lost their lives. Dumas, from whom 
this ahstract of the Russian campaign is drawn, descrihes 
this field of war as the most horrible that had ever been 
seen. The French gained nothing by their victory but the 
road to the ancient capital, — not a gun, not an ensign, not a 
prisoner, fell into their hands. It has been said, that the 
obstinate selfishness of Napoleon, in refusing' to part with 
his guards, who comprised the flower of his army, prevented 
the result of the battle being more decidedly in the favour 
of the French. 

The battle of Borodino was fought upon the sixth of 
September, 1812; and upon the fourteenth of the same 
month the French army discovered, from the heights of 
Moitot Salvation, the <^ Holy City," for by that venerated 
name the Russians distinguished their ancient capital. 

The simultaneous cry, of — "Moscow! Moscow!" broke 
from the lips of a hundred and twenty thousand men. The 
Emperor joined in the general burst of feeling ; he also 
clapped his hands, and for a moment, fully participated in 
the general feeling of joy. Then the smile, always so fasci- 
nating, that lighted up his features, faded away, a cloud 
passed over his brow, as he re-seated himself in his saddle. 
— " It was time," said he, and the words betrayed the men- 
tal anxiety he had so long concealed. 

The sight of the vast and magnificent city, with its gilded 
cupolas glittering in the sun, engrossed the minds of his 
armed myriads. Moscow, the beacon-star of hope, that at a 
distance shone through the long and toilsome march, was now 
near. Yet they comd not expect to enter her walls without 
another battle. As the army drew nearer they perceived 
that the city appeared solitary and deserted. They saw no 
smoke issuing from the chinmies, they heard no noise, no 
sound that gave any indication of population. A great flight 
of crows perched on the cupolas of me Kremlin, seemed the 
only living things resident in Moscow. Upon the other side 
of the city, opposite to that gate by which the French army 
were about to enter, they thought they perceived some 
motion, but the distance did not allow them to be certain of 
the fact. It was afterwards known to be the Russian army, 
who were retreating from Moscow towards the east. 

The army and their generals were astonished, the silence 
and solitude chilled their new-bom hopes. Napoleon him- 
self kpew not what to think^-his marshals surrounded him, 
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and his snspidoiu and inquietude were reflected on their 
countenances. *^ Patience,' eaid he, " these people are so 
savage, that they do not even know how to surrender." 
For he was actually waiting in the suhurbs for a deputation 
from the citizens, whom he expected to bring him Uie keys 
of the city. 

Murat, a bold and determined character, whose courage 
was often rash, entered the city with his staff at full gallopy 
determined to ascertain the real state of its affiiirs. Napo- 
leon did not wish to remain in uncertainty till the return of 
his adventurous brother-in-law; he despatched General 
Gourgaud, who found him holding a conference with a 
Russian officer, sent to him by General liilarodowich, and 
surrounded by a party of Cossacks, who were admiring his 
fine figure, and examining his rich dress and floating white 
plumes. The aide-de-camp of Milarodowich demanded that 
his rear-gfuard should be allowed to leave the city unmolest- 
ed, threatening to set fire to Moscow unless his request was 
complied with. 

Murat, seeing that the Cossacks were taken with his 
finery, distributed the jewels with which his person was 
adorned, to his savage admirers. His watch he bestowed 
on the dficer, and when he had nothing more to give, bor- 
rowed the vratches and rings worn by his staff for these 
Cossacks. 

Napoleon permitted the rear-guard to evacuate the city. 
— " GK>, tell them," said he, " that they may depart, for I 
require the whole of Moscow, from the meanest cottage to 
the grrandest palace." He expected the inhabitants would 
appear, as soon as the Russians had made good their retreat, 
but he was mistaken, Moscow remained as deserted as before. 
He dared not enter till the city had been surrounded by the 
Viceroy of Italy, Prince Eugene, and Prince Poniatowski, 
and examined without the wiuls, while the Duke of Dantzic 
and the young g^uard entered it, and reconnoitred the streets. 
Their report seemed to preclude the possibility of ambush, 
for they found the houses empty, and the inhabitants gone. 

Napoleon was dispirited by this strange abandonment. 
He took up his head-quarters in the Kremlin ; that object 
of his ambition was reiEtlized, and yet he felt disturbed and 
uneasy. 

Murat introduced some Frenchmen to him, whom he had 
found in the city, and brought to solicit the clemency and 
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favour of the Emperor. Napoleon asked them some ques- 
tions relative to the ahandonment of the city, and heard 
that a vague report had reached them, that Count Bostopchin 
intended to hurn Moscow. Napoleon was irritated hy the 
communication, and would not helieve it. Such a thing had 
never occurred in the experience of his long military life. 
That the Russians could resolve to hum their own city was 
perfectly incredihle* 

At two o' dock in the morning Napoleon was informed 
that the merchant's quarter of the city was in flames, and 
his informants reminded him of the report given hy the 
French, of Moscow. He, however, ascrihed it to his own 
soldiers, heing well aware of the outrages committed hy 
troops quartered in a wealthy city. The fire continued to 
rage unchecked, for the pumps had heen destroyed, and no 
water could he obtained. Napoleon blamed Marshal Mor- 
tier, to whose want of discipline he imputed this misfortune; 
but the Marshal pointed out to his attention an empty 
house which had burst into flames, apparently self-kindled. 

The alarm this communication had occasioned him quickly 
subsided, for the fire was got under. 

The following night ^poleon was again aroused from 
sleep by the fearful cry of fire. The wind was to the north, 
and the flames followed the direction of the wind, and 
approached the Kremlin. 

The appearance of fire, likewise, from the west, no longer 
left Napoleon in doubt of the truth ; he had resisted against 
the evidence of his senses and the testimony of the French- 
men. Conviction struck him to the heart. 

Those who witnessed the scene and survived to describe 
it, declare, that at first the flames resembled a serpent creep- 
ing in a circle till they suddenly met and expanded into an 
ocean of fire, and approached the walls of the Kremlin, 
roaring in dreadful and irrepressible fury. 

Then Nap<deon knew that those flames, though kindled 
by many hands, were the fruits of united determination, — ^the 
will of a patriotic people. — "See," cried he, "how they 
make war. The civilization of St. Petersburg has deceived 
us, the modern Russians are still Scythians." He then gave 
orders that the incendiaries should be sought for and shot, 
cruel orders that were only too soon obeyed. Then the 
cry, — " The Kremlin is on fire ! — ^the Kremlin is on fire ! " 
reached the ears of the Emperor and his suite. He remained 
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mute and irresolute, as if he heard it not, even the report 
that this palace of the Czars was mined, seemed to make no 
impression on his mind. The grenadiers demanded the 
Emperor, they feared to lose him hy a moment's delay. 
Gourgaud ana Berthier had ascended the gallery of the 
Kremlin, to see if they could discover a passage free from 
the devouring element, but they were nearly stifled with the 
heat and smoke, and could behold nothing but an ocean of 
fire, every avenue to the palace waa blocked up with the 



At this fearful crisis an officer rushed into the presence 
of Napoleon, and told him that a postern door, at present 
closed, opened upon the river. The bearer of this intelli* 
gence had his hair singed by the fire ; he had risked his life 
to communicate this fact to the Emperor. Four sappers 
broke the door, but the officer was mistaken, it opened not 
upon the river, but into a burning street. To go back was 
impossible. The Emperor and his suite must advance or 
perish. Without a guide, deafened with the roaring of the 
flames, the crashing of houses, and impeded by the fall of 
some fugitives, who were suflbcated by the way. Napoleon 
resolut^y marched on, and was soon met by the soldiers of 
the first corps, who came to seek him among that wilderness 
of fire. They surrounded him, crying out, — " This way, 
this way." Touched with their devotedness, he suffered 
them to lead him whither they would. In five minutes 
he was in safety in a square that had been burned down that 
morning. He withdrew with his suite, to Petroskoi^ a 
palace built by Peter the Great, about half a league from 
Moscow. It is said, that even at that distance, the heat of 
the conflagration was felt, and that the glass was affected by 
it. Here Napoleon fixed his head quarters, and meditated 
on the great national sacrifice, that had deprived his army of 
their winter quarters. 

During three days the ancient capital of Russia appeared 
enveloped in flames ; then the fire went out of itself, for want 
of fuel, and a blackened skeleton remained^ where Moscow 
once had been. 

Napoleon, confounded with the calamity that had befallen 
him, lingered near the spot, irresolute and undecided respect- 
ing the plans to be adopted for the future. In the meanwhile, 
twelve Kussian peasants had been taken in the act of kind* 
ling the conflagration, which was likely to involve such dis- 
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astrous consequences. They had concealed themselves in 
the cellars to effect their purpose, and boldly avowed that 
they had devoted themselves to perform this patriotic ser- 
vice, and that they were a part of a body of five hundred 
persons, who had voluntarily undertaken it, instigated by 
the Grovemor, Count Rostopchin, who had fired his palace 
with his own hand, before leaving the city, in which act he 
had been imitated by Prince Trubetskoi. These lowly 
patriots gloried in the destruction of the capital, they asked 
no mercy, and received the fatal volley with indomitable 
firmness. The Emperor lingered near the ruins of Moscow 
till the twenty-third of October, when the sudden fall of the 
thermometer warned him ^' that winter, that gives no advice, 
but issues its commands," was at hand, and he commenced 
his disastrous retreat, the miseries of which have no pa- 
rallel in modem times. 

Those young readers, who wish to be acquainted with the 
terrible consequences of that retreat, will find them related, 
with horrible fidelity, in Count Segur's " History of the 
Campaign in Russia,^^ The account of the conflagration 
just quoted is a free translation from the works of the 
celebrated Alexandre Dumas. In the course of the work 
I have depicted a small part of the sufferings of the invading 
army, for the whole truth is too harrowing to be stated here, 
it can only be glanced at. Every misery that cold, famine, 
disease, or war, could inflict, were endured by the grand 
army of Napoleon. Even the veneration felt for their great 
military chief was forgotten by his guards, and, displeased at 
seeing nim reclining in his carriage, wrapped up in furs, 
compelled him to take off his pelisse and quit his carriage. 

The most frightful scenes passed under the eyes of the 
Emperor, and more than once he narrowly escaped falling 
into the hands of the Cossacks. At Smorgonie, near Wilna, 
he quitted the army upon the fifth of December, by the 
advice of his staff, and arrived in a shabby caleche at taris, 
upon the night of the eighteenth of the same month, bring- 
ing himself the first news of the destruction of the grand 
army to the capital. In twenty days two hundred thousand 
men were left upon the line of march, victims of famine and 
cold. The sword of the Russians, and the dreadful catas- 
trophe at the passage of the Berezina, finished the work of 
destruction. The Prussians and Austrians saved their bat- 
talions by submission to the Russians^ against whom they 
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had been brought unwillinffly ; these foreignen, and about 
thirtr thousand French and Italian soldiers, were all that 
sumved the dreadful campaign. Napoleon had lost his 
grand army, but not his ambition ; and the spring found him 
in the field at Germany, at the head of new levies. The loss 
of the battle of Leipsic decided his fate ; France was invaded 
from every side. Paris capitulated to the Russian's, and 
Napoleon was forced to abdicate that throne which he was 
unable to retain. The sovereignty of the island of Elba was 
bestowed npon him, whither he was conveyed by an English 
frigate, " Tbe Undaunted," and was landed the third of 
May, 1814. Here he remained till the twenty-sixth of 
February, 1815, when he embarked on board the brig, ''In- 
constant," for France. His return was hailed with enthu- 
siasm, and the Bourbon family retired to Brussels, during 
the hundred days, by which the second reign of Napoleon is 
known in history. The battle of Waterloo terminated his 

Slitical and military career, and he ended his life at St. 
elena, in the custody of the British nation. 

" And left that name at which the world grew pale, 
To paint a moral, or adorn a tale." 
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